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EDITORIALS 


The Scriptures The approaching festival of the Reformation brings 

. into sharp focus the basis of our educational program 
Must Be Basic in the Church. We are again reminded wh ac- 
complishments of Martin Luther more than four centuries ago and the effects 
of his work during that time upon the Church, the nation, and the world. 

In evaluating Luther and his work we must not lose sight of his firm 
and resolute stand on Holy Writ. When he disputed fundamental doctrines 
with leading theologians of his day and was asked by them to recant, we 
hear him say to Cardinal Cajetan: “I cannot recant, I cannot depart from 
the Scriptures.” 

Luther’s firm stand on the Scriptures was basic for his reformatory in- 
fluences in the field of education. He argued for a pattern of education 
based on Holy Writ. Convincing testimony of this are his two classic edu- 
cational treatises: Letter to the Mayors and Aldermen of All the Cities in 
Germany in Behalf of Christian Schools (1524) and Sermon on the Duty 
of Sending Children to School (1530). Luther made the Scriptures basic for 
every phase of training which he discussed, so that he was moved to declare: 
“Where the Holy Scriptures are not the rule, I advise no one to send his 
child.” 

We of the Church which bears the name of the great Reformer may well 
remind ourselves of Luther’s stand on the Bible. First of all, our religious 
instruction must definitely be Bible based. When we use the Catechism, 
that priceless treasure from the pen of Luther, we must make it a means 
of leading our pupils more and more into the Scriptures, be that in school, 
Sunday school, confirmation instruction, or whatever agency we may employ. 
And our instruction in secular subjects must ever recognize the fundamental 
truths revealed in God’s infallible Word. 

We have entered upon the second century of our synodical activity. 
An article in this issue points out that Synod in its recent Centennial Con- 
vention has raised its educational sights. Another article gives an overview 
of the present state of Christian education in our Church. May we, the 
workers in our educational endeavors and those entrusted with the shaping 
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of our educational program in the Church, dedicate ourselves anew to a 
Bible-based and Christ-centered education and training on all levels in the 
local congregation and the church at large. And may the commemoration of 
the Reformation Festival of this year prove to be a stimulus to that end. T.K. 


You Have Begun You who have this fall entered the ranks of our 
Teaching teachers in Christian schools deserve to be con- 

gratulated. You have not only chosen a profession 
which is vital to the welfare of society, but you have, above all, dedicated 
yourself to the important work of building the kingdom of our Savior. You 
have begun to teach in the Church, and teaching is one of the chief functions 
of the Church of Jesus Christ. 

You have been prepared for your profession and have gone out into 
the field with a stock of theoretical knowledge. As you face reality, it may 
seem to you that theory and practice at times are not in harmony. This you 
have been told. You were informed that in practice, adjustments must be 
made, but that these adjustments are nevertheless based on soundly Scriptural, 
educational, and psychological principles which have stood the test of time. 
As Christian teachers you should be especially motivated by the law of 
love. That was the essence of the work of the Greatest of all Teachers. He 
loved His fellow men and devoted all of His energies to their service. 

You will meet problems which will challenge your ingenuity — problems 
created by your pupils, their parents, your co-workers, your fellow citizens 
in the community. Do not act hastily in your efforts to solve these problems; 
do not lose your balance. Seek the advice of others. Draw on your knowl- 
edge of history, and try to learn how other educators have met similar situa- 
‘tions. Ask yourself what the Savior would do if He were in your place; and 
commit your difficulties to Him in prayer. The praying teacher is bound 
to be a successful teacher. 

You will make mistakes, for to err is human. Be ready to acknowledge 
them, and let your experience guide you so as to prevent further mistakes. 
While a doctor can bury his mistakes, a teacher must live with them, at 
least for a time. But he must not let the mistakes discourage him. Pro- 
longed discouragement will prove fatal to professional success. 

Continue to improve yourself professionally. Read educational periodicals. 
Expose yourself to further study if the opportunity presents itself. Use part 
of your summer vacation in attending school. The college classroom atmos- 
phere and the contact with fellow teachers will have a vitalizing influence 
upon you. 

You have chosen to teach. Grow into your profession. While teaching 
requires work, hard work, and exacts sacrifices of various kinds, it is never- 
theless an enviable profession. You are dealing with human beings, with 
Christ-redeemed souls. You have the opportunity to shape and mold char- 
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acters, to be instruments of God’s Holy Spirit in saving souls. You will 
not succeed with every pupil. Remember your Lord’s Parable of the Tares 
Among the Wheat; bear in mind that He Himself had a Judas in His class. 
But you have the promise that your labor will not be in vain. 

Luther regarded teaching so highly that he placed it as a very close 
second to the holy ministry. The times in which we live clamor for more 
effective guidance of youth. A curriculum based on science and morals 
alone has gone into a bankruptcy. Adherence to the unshakable truths 
revealed in God’s Word is the only hope of the Church, the nation, and 
the world. God’s principles are your basis. What a challenge! What an 
opportunity! What a glorious profession is that which you have chosen! 

T.K. 


From Father to Son DE£4R Son: I know you can’t read this. I don’t 
want you to. If God wills it, do so in 1967. 

(No, please don’t pound the typewriter keys with your fists. I shouldn’t 
say that. It's negative. I must suggest something positive. Here, son, here 
is a nice chain of blocks. You don’t want itP I see, you want to pound the 
typewriter keys with your fists. I must suggest something else. Now, here 
is a nice fuzzy elephant. Do you have to suck your fingers when you carry 
something fuzzy in your arms? Please! It gives your mother and father 
the jitters to see you stand at the edge of the top step jiggling back and 
forth with that daring smile. Now for something positive. It’s not scientific 
from the standpoint of nutrition, but maybe a cookie will establish satis- 
faction. Must the cookie crumbs be distributed on the living room rug? 
Youre tired? O.K. To bed you go for a nap.) 

Son, you are one of about 20,000,000 children in the United States still 
too young to go to school. Sure that’s a big crowd. For a long time the 
number of children in this country was growing relatively smaller, but since 
1940, many babies have been born. This year alone, 3,440,000 are expected 
in the United States. Some day you and the 20,000,000 others will go to 
school. That’s what bothers me. That is why I am writing this letter. What 
kind of schools can we offer to you and all of the other children? To take 
care of you as you deserve, $10,000,000,000 must be spent in the next ten 
years for school buildings. This will provide about 350,000 new classrooms. 
In the same period of time 1,000,000 new school teachers must be trained. 
Frankly, I don’t believe it will be done. I fear that not only will there be 
a shortage of teachers, but many who enter the profession will not be of 
the right type. Why not? Because even the finest type of people will 
tend to place their selfish interests beyond your welfare. Although they 
must feel that such an attitude will put democracy at stake, steak will be 
the greater inducement. 

Most people will agree that it isn’t education that costs, it's ignorance 
that’s expensive; nevertheless they are unwilling to pay the price for a 
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respectable future. In this country $2,500,000,000 is being spent annually 
on education. Contrast this with the $3,300,000,000 for tobacco, $5,000,000,000 
for liquor, $2,500,000,000 for recreation, and approximately $12,000,000,000 for 
gambling. If we are to take care of you as you deserve, the cost of education 
will have to be raised to $5,000,000,000 annually. 

It may strike you strange, but at present the State schools are spending 
twice as much per student on the process of educating people in the proper 
method of feeding pigs as they are for training teachers to take care of you. 

Son, my apologies to you and the other 20,000,000! We did not give 
you a square deal. In a day when parents threw more and more responsi- 
bilities into the laps of the schools, they were not made adequate to cope 
with the task. 

Very sorry to have made a mess of things. — Love, 

Dad 
HG. 

Perish Education When one of the St. Louis delegates to the Cen- 

tennial Convention appeared at the registration 
desk, the person in charge of the identification badges typed “Perish Educa- 
tion” beneath the name. Judging from the trend of events prior to the 
opening of the convention, particularly the literature publicizing the por- 
tentous affair, “Perish Education” could readily have become the Centennial 
slogan. “Bored of Parish Education” could have been an alternate choice. 
Fortunately, what seemed to be inevitable did not occur. Through God's 
grace and the influence of several of His far-sighted servants, education main- 
tained a prominent position throughout the deliberations. 

Christian education, the parish program in particular, will require 
staunch support to maintain the status quo or gain in strength. It seems 
that in general the Church is of one heart and one mind in matters per- 
taining to missions, but that is not true of education. Tell the people that 
millions of dollars are needed to broadcast the Word to the four corners 
of the earth, and with hardly an exception the vote will be “Aye.” Tell the 
people that the Church of Christ is built primarily through the slow, tedious, 
meticulous process of daily instruction in parish schools, and there will be 
many who will vote an inaudible “Nay.” 

In civic and social affairs there is an obvious tendency in the direction 
of thinking in terms of things international. Men speak learnedly and 
lengthily about the problems of Afghanistan, but fail to show concern 
about their local communities. It seems more satisfyingly dramatic and 
inflationary to contribute several dollars to an international organization 
supporting transients in Timbuktu than to bring a pot of soup and spiritual — 
comfort to our next-door neighbor. There is a danger that this spirit will 
find its way into the work of the Church. Surely, it is laudable to serve 
the nations of the world with an air attack, but the Church must be prepared 
to move in with an army of occupation, an army made up of men who will 
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indoctrinate daily. And in addition to this grandiose process each parish 
must not forget its own flock. The spiritual diet offered to the children in 
many if not most of our parishes must inevitably lead to emaciation if not 
to starvation. Such neglect must cease. The Church must be united not 
only in matters of doctrine, but for greater efficiency it must sponsor a 
more uniform program of indoctrination. 

The Centennial Synod gave evidence that an “educational consciousness 
was not only present but growing. It should be nurtured, so that it will 
yield an abundant harvest. Christianity will not perish with a potent pro- 
gram of parish education. H. G. 


A Child’s Reply The excitement of the first day of school is over. The 

thrill of seeing old faces and making new friends, 
the anxiety of meeting new teachers, the joy over new books and equipment, 
has simmered down. Each child is ready for work. In happy reflection 
he recalls these experiences. He also recalls the words of inspiration and 
encouragement given by the teacher on that opening day. Were he to make 
reply to these opening remarks, would he speak somewhat as follows?: 
DEAR TEACHER: 

Thank you for the many fine things you said the first day of school. 
I've thought about them and would like to have you know how I feel. I am 
thankful that I have Christian parents who are willing to make sacrifices to 
send me to a Christian school, where I might learn to know my Savior better, 
to serve mankind, and to live a Christlike life. Will you daily remind me 
of these purposes and guide me in showing my appreciation. 

Many times I am criticized for attending this school. I want always 
to be able to defend myself against those who would ridicule my faith. 
I will need constant guidance that I might never lose sight of the value of 
Christian education and that I might always be sympathetic toward those 
who do not believe as I do, or to those who are unchurched. As you said, 
my life should show the love of Jesus to me. I want to live that kind of 
life. I want my life to influence my friends that they too will want to come 
to our school. Will you give me constant encouragement? 

As I strive to do these things, I realize that I am only a child. I look 
to you to point out the worth-while things in life. Though I become dis- 
couraged, I want to attend school willingly without fear of being hurt by 
sarcasm or being punished for things I cannot help. Point out my faults 
in kindness and with understanding. If I am conceited, help me to be 
humbled, and, if abased, help me to gain confidence. When in error, will 
you point out to me the terribleness of sin and the redeeming love of Jesus? 

Many times I find my lessons difficult. Teach me in the most simple 
manner, inspire me with burning zeal to do my best, and make me feel more 
important than the subject that I am learning. Teach me with your hands, 
your heart, and your life. I can understand what you are better than what 
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you say. Will you help me become acquainted with all the best things life 
has to offer? 

It seems that many times grown people do not understand me. My 
problems to them are unimportant. But I do have problems. I do need 
help to understand them —to understand myself. I too have secrets and 
desires. I want to tell you of my troubles and ambitions. Treat them with 
utmost confidence. Be sincere with me. May I place my trust in you? 

I realize that all my classmates look to you for the same guidance and 
help. I also know of your many activities. This will mean that you un- 
selfishly give of your time, patience — of yourself. I know I can never repay 
you, nor is such payment possible except in heaven. I shall endeavor to 
follow the objectives you have set forth. I shall remember you, our school, 
and our church in my prayers. God bless this school year! M. W. 


IMPRESSIONABLE AGE OF INFANCY. — Observe again how very quick the 
child’s eye is, in the passive age of infancy, to catch impressions and receive 
the meaning of looks, voices, and motions. It peruses all faces and colors 
and sounds. Every sentiment that looks into his eyes looks back out of its 
eyes and plays in miniature on its countenance. The tear that steals down 
the cheek of a mother’s suppressed grief gathers the little face into a responsive 
sob. With a kind of wondering silence, which is the next thing to adoration, 
it studies the mother in her prayer and looks up piously with her in that ex- 
ploring watch that signifies unspoken prayer. If the child is handled fret- 
fully, scolded, jerked, or simply laid aside unaffectionately, in no warmth of 
motherly gentleness, it feels the sting of just that which is felt towards it; 
and so it is angered by anger, irritated by irritation, fretted by fretfulness. . . . 
There is scarcely room to doubt that all most crabbed, hateful, resentful, pas- 
sionate, ill-natured characters; all most even, lovely, true, are preiie in 
a great degree by the handling in the nursery. To these and all such modes 
of feeling and treatment as make up the element of the infant’s life, it is 
passive as wax to the seal. — Horace Bushnell in Christian Nurture. New York: 
Charles Scribner, 1865, pp. 240—241. 


Devevop Scientiric Atrirupe. — This attitude is one of intelligent curiosity 
and wonderment, eagerness to discover and accept reality, open-mindedness 
and tolerance, humility toward the truth, withholding judgment in the absence 
of evidence, regarding all judgments and conclusions as tentative, subject to 
revision in light shed by additional evidence. 

. . . It is important that children come in contact with information regard- 
ing the physical, biological, chemical, and geological laws of the universe. 
These are important, not as isolated facts, but as they help individuals to grow 
into persons who can cope with the problem of living richly. 

It is well to know that a fly has legs, but it is more important to know that 
upon these legs may be disease germs that may shorten the life of an in- 
dividual. It is important to know that the aeroplane will travel 700 miles 
per hour, but it is more important to know the cultural significance of bringing 
men closer together. It is important to know that water is necessary for crop 
growth, but it is also important to know that water carries tons of the top- 
soil from much of our fertile prairie lands. Lewis H. Hollmeyer in Educa- 
tional Press Bulletin, May, 1947. 


Synod Raises Its Sights * 


Martin J. NEEB 


The fact that it really does take a 
quarter of a century or more for major 
ideas to complete the cycle from 
germination to maturity in the Mis- 
souri Synod is illustrated by the his- 
tory of Synod’s dealings with its sys- 
tem of ministerial and teacher train- 
ing in the past 25 years. The higher 
education cycle just completed must 
have been begun some time in the 
rather remote past. Already in the 
Proceedings of 1920 we find the fa- 
miliar statement: “Resolved, That the 
Survey Committee be continued for 
another period of three years.” 

At present we are not concerned 
with the detail of the variant factors 
which culminated in the formulation 
of specific policies at the Centennial 
Convention in Chicago. It is quite 
obvious that the entire educational 
system has grown to an extent which 
makes it impractical to administer its 
affairs through a triennial contact or 
through perfunctory and intermittent 
consideration by non-technical boards 
and committees. In addition, the com- 
plexities involved in carrying on gen- 
eral education and co-education, the 
problems of co-ordination and of pol- 
icy formulation, the demands for re- 
gional accreditation, and the vastness 
of the implications of movement in 
any direction, have forced Synod to 
recognize the essentially professional 
nature of educational projects in the 
Church and the consequent need for 


® An interpretation of the trends indi- 
cated by Synod’s 1947 resolutions relating 
to higher education. 
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technical competence in their admin- 
istration. The alternatives appeared 
to be between unsatisfactory results 
from a stagnated administrative tech- 
nique and progress through delega- 
tion of authority and responsibility. 

Under these circumstances Synod 
chose to create a Board for Higher 
Education with a degree of autonomy 
not granted to any board prior to 1947 
and to indicate clearly the direction 
of the development desired. 

To reach this stage in educational 
administration, Synod has come 
through quite a number of trying 
and perplexing developments. There 
was a time (1855) when the Presi- 
dent of Synod was personally held 
responsible for visiting all these 
schools, elementary and secondary, 
in order to “investigate the course of 
instruction and the methods used to 
teach religion.” Later, when the 
habit of conventions was well estab- 
lished and when Synod was able to 
take an almost personal interest in its 
students and schools, the conventions 
themselves undertook to determine 
every administrational detail. This 
technique is well illustrated by the 
exquisite detail of the resolutions for 
example, which the convention of 
1890 passed with regard to the con- 
struction of a new building for the 
Springfield Seminary: 

“Resolved (unanimously), That a 
new building be erected in Spring- 
field. ... 

“Resolved, That steam heat instead 
of hot-air heating be installed. 
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“Resolved, That for this system of 
steam heating a separate building, a 
so-called boiler house, be built. 

“Resolved, That the basement have 
a cement floor throughout. 

“Resolved, That the foundation 
walls be laid sufficiently deep so that 
they will be adequate for the build- 
ing. 
“Resolved, That the foundation 
walls be smoothened throughout. 

“Resolved, That twice as many 
wash basins be installed as shown on 
the plan. 

“Resolved, That, if possible, the 
lavatory be placed in the basement; 
under no conditions shall it be located 
in a story above the basement. 

“Resolved, That single seats be in- 
stalled in the aula in adequate num- 
bers. 

“Resolved, That special drainage 
be provided for the foundation walls. 

“Resolved, That proper ventilation 
be provided for each room. 

“Resolved, That for deadening 
sound no paper be used, but that the 
space between beams and boards be 
filled with adequate materials. 

“Resolved, That the new steam- 
heating system serve also for the old 
building. 

“Resolved, That the interior trim 
be done with hardwood and _ var- 
nished. .. .” 

The unsatisfactory nature of this 
type of administration resulted in a 
process of experimentation under 
which, at a progressive rate, authority 
was delegated to the Board of Direc- 
tors, which then maintained a stand- 
ing committee on colleges and sem- 
inaries as a part of its permanent 
structure. Technical studies over a 
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period of more than 30 years were 
made by triennially appointed “com- 
mittees on higher education.” The 
professional complexion of this work 
is indicated by the fact that not a 
few members of this committee were 
reappointed every triennium for dec- 
ades, because that was felt to be nec- 
essary to insure competent technical 
evaluation of the problems involved. 

For a lengthy period, Synod desig- 
nated no specific agency for the 
establishment and administration of 
educational policy. In theory it re- 
served these prerogatives for itself. 
Actually the control of such activity 
was lodged with the Board of Direc- 
tors, because this Board possessed au- 
thority over the financial aspects of 
any plans advanced by the faculties 
and boards of Synod’s educational in- 
stitutions. In 1938 Synod established 
a permanent Board for Higher Edu- 
cation, but was unable to specify the 
duties which it wished to assign to 
the Board. In fact, it asked the Board 
itself to study and to specify the 
proper~extent of its field of activity. 

The general survey authorized by 
the Synod of 1941 again postponed 
a classification of the status of the 
Board for Higher Education. It was 
felt that the results of this (Haus- 
mann) survey would indicate sound 
administrational policies for Synod’s 
guidance in 1944. General regula- 
tions for the Board were included in 
the proposed Handbook, which was 
before the 1944 convention, but ac- 
tion on these was postponed when 
Synod referred the entire proposed 
Handbook to a reviewing committee 
and asked the Board for Higher Edu- 
cation to consult with that committee. 
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During the 1944—47 triennium con- 
sultations between the schools, the 
Board of Directors’ Committee on 
Colleges, the Handbook Reviewing 
Committee, and the Board for Higher 
Education, resulted in new proposals, 
These were adopted by the Centen- 
nial Convention in Chicago in 1947. 
It was felt that Synod’s action at Chi- 
cago authorized a new approach to 
the problems and constituted a major 
change of policy in the administration 
of her educational institutions. 

An analysis of these Centennial 
Convention resolutions in the higher 
education category yields four major 
directives: Synod indicated a desire 
for 

I. Central formulation of policy, 
but local freedom in administrational 
detail. 

II. Separate ministerial training at 
higher college levels. 

III. Greater educational strength 
in strategic areas. 

IV. Maximum efficiency in all ex- 
isting institutions. 


I 


CENTRALIZATION OF POLICY 
FORMULATION —LOCALIZATION 
OF ADMINISTRATION 


The desire for central policy formu- 
lation is illustrated by the Handbook 
provisions which detail the responsi- 
bilities and the functions of the Board 
for Higher Education. This Board is 
specifically directed to “determine, 
direct, and supervise within the in- 
tent and resolutions of Synod, the 
educational and administrative stand- 
ards, policies, and procedures of Syn- 
od’s educational system and institu- 
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tions.” With regard to the ministerial 
curriculum the Board is directed to 
“study, determine, and put into effect,” 
the synodically prescribed curriculum. 
In the matter of general education it 
is directed to “determine and recom- 
mend the policies and standards gen- 
erally . . . which shall be pursued in 
each institution.” The policies are, 
of course, always to recognize and 
preserve the original objectives of 
Synod’s educational system as well as 
the fact that these institutions prop- 
erly serve and draw support from all 
of the 34 Districts of Synod. It is for 
that reason that the paragraph deal- 
ing with the functions of the Board 
directs its members to keep in mind 
“the specific religious, spiritual, and 
professional ideals and objectives of 
our whole educational system.” 
Equally apparent is the synodical 
desire to maintain the integrity of the 
individual institution and to recog- 
nize the capacity and the peculiar 
needs of each school’s local Lutheran 
constituency. This desire becomes 
apparent primarily in the new direc- 
tives which provide for the preparing 
and submitting of annual local budg- 
ets, a procedure which displaces the 
current practice of determining the 
total appropriation for education at 
a central point and then conditioning 
individual allocations purely by ref- 
erence to the amount made available. 
After due consideration and any 
necessary adjustments the Board for 
Higher Education is held to convey 
these budgets to the Board of Direc- 
tors for reference to the Fiscal Con- 
ference. When an annual budget has 
once been established, the local Board 
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of Control is directed to administer 
the affairs on a given campus within 
the budgetary allotment for that year. 
The same procedure will be followed 
triennially with regard to additional 
capital investments on a_ given 
campus, with this difference that the 
Synod itself, instead of the Fiscal 
Conference, will determine the 
amount of available funds. By this 
device it is hoped to achieve far 
greater autonomy for the local Board 
of Control in matters of local ad- 
ministration. 

The local Board of Control is also 
given considerably greater responsi- 
bility by the regulations which pro- 
vide it with authority to appoint 
assistants and instructors upon recom- 
mendation of the president. In ad- 
dition the election procedure in the 
process of calling faculty personnel 
now places this responsibility upon 
the local Board of Control, which is 
held to function co-operatively with 
the President of Synod and the Chair- 
man of the Board for Higher Educa- 
tion in such activity. While it will 
not be possible for the local Board of 
Control to appoint permanent staff 
members who are not acceptable to 
the General Synod, neither will it be 
possible for the General Synod to ac- 
tually place locally unacceptable per- 
sonnel on the staff of a given institu- 
tion. In this entire procedure it is the 
president of the local institution who 
holds the key function of recommend- 
ing selected candidates for the con- 
sideration of the electing body. 

The third significant change con- 
tributing materially to the concept of 
local administration is the new im- 
portance attached to the position of 
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the president of the college. In this 
administrational area Synod has 
adopted the American concept of 
unit control. 

Virtually every major school survey 
made in the United States during the 
past fifteen years has recommended 
what is professionally termed the 
“unit” plan of administrative organiza- 
tion. According to this plan all de- 
partments of the school organization 
are under the jurisdiction of the presi- 
dent’s office, and the president is re- 
sponsible to his board for all phases 
of the school’s operations. Thus the 
president is responsible for the busi- 
ness management as well as for the 
educational program of the school, 
and there is no longer any unnatural 
separation of these two closely linked 
departments. The president ceases 
to be merely the senior member of 
the faculty and becomes the respon- 
sible head of the entire school. 

Under the unit plan of school ad- 
ministration the local Board of Con- 
trol determines the local policies by 
which the school shall be managed 
and calls upon the president to direct 
those activities in accordance with 
the established policies. 

Under this new plan of school ad- 
ministration neither the Board for 
Higher Education as it relates to the 
entire synodical system nor the local 
Board of Control as it relates to a 
given institution loses any of its au- 
thority. Members of the board of an 
insurance company feel no loss of au- 
thority because they are not operating 
elevators or calking leaky roofs on 
company properties, nor do hospital 
directors lose prestige if they do not 
wield a scalpel. Under this plan the 
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proper function of membership on 
local or national boards is to partici- 
pate in the formulation of policies 
which are calculated to create facil- 
ities which permit professionally 
skilled people to do their best work 
and then to hold the administrative 
officials responsible for the results 
which they obtain. 

It should be fully apparent that in 
adopting the Board for Higher Edu- 
cation’s recommendations for central- 
izing policy formulation and localiz- 
ing administration, Synod has ap- 
proved and endorsed a major direc- 
tional change in its policies of edu- 
cational administration. 


II 


SINGLE OBJECTIVE TRAINING 
AT HIGHER LEVELS 


The resolutions which call for the 
establishment of a Senior College and 
which condition the future of existing 
and proposed general education proj- 
ects clearly indicate Synod’s desire for 
single objective institutions at the 
higher levels of ministerial and 
teacher training. 

The basic problems attacked by 
these resolutions are as old as Synod’s 
educational system. From the very 
beginning not only the Gymnasium 
in St. Louis, but even the Seminary 
itself was open to fremde Schueler. 
Already in 1850 special arrangements 
were made to provide instruction in 
French, Spanish, Italian, art, and mu- 
sic for general education students in 
St. Louis. These general education 
groups constituted less than 20 per 
cent of the total enrollments in 1854. 
But there existed already at that early 
stage a significant uneasiness about 
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the answer to a question of funda- 
mental and critical importance: How 
will the dual objectives set up for 
Synod’s schools affect the outcomes 
in terms of ministerial and teacher 
training? 

Synod has had considerable ex- 
perience with such combinations and 
has always rejected them — though 
not always on the basis of academic 
or spiritual-training efficiency. In 
1857 the teacher-training department 
had been added to the Fort Wayne 
School. Prior to that date, Synod 
had attempted to establish an English 
Academy in Fort Wayne and, when 
that effort failed, decided to combine 
also the English Academy with the 
existing seminary and _ teacher-train- 
ing school at Fort Wayne. After a 
very short time the academy division 
of the school failed, because Synod 
attempted to operate it as a self-sup- 
porting department. The great need 
for both preachers and teachers later 
also forced the removal of the teacher- 
training department (to Addison) and 
thus left Synod again with a single- 
objective-school at Fort Wayne. 

Decisive action was taken by the 
Centennial Convention in this mat- 
ter because the development of Syn- 
od’s schools had reverted to a situa- 
tion in which these same two-century- 
old problems pressed for attention. 
In 1982 Synod invited accelerated en- 
rollment of general education stu- 
dents when it materially reduced tui- 
tion rates for this classification. In 
1938 it gave further impetus to the 
movement when it introduced general 
education experiments in several in- 
stitutions. Within a single decade 
the infant grew until it enrolled as 
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many students as did the total min- 
isterial training program. It also be- 
came apparent that the increasing 
financial requirements of the program 
might involve such extensive com- 
mitments that some revision of policy 
in this area was strongly indicated. 

The 1947 resolutions on the Senior 
College also clearly indicate the syn- 
odical desire for single objective train- 
ing at the higher levels of its min- 
isterial training program. This is ap- 
parent from the statement of major 
objectives for the Senior College in 
which the first and dominant function 
listed requires provision for “a pro- 
found strengthening of the students’ 
Christian faith, the deepening of his 
consecration to Christ, and a genuine 
and wholesome development of his 
personal sanctification.” While other 
scholastic and cultural objectives pro- 
vide for intensive training approx- 
imately equal to that which is cus- 
tomary in schools of collegiate level, 
the fact that the primary function 
mentioned will receive notably greater 
and conscious attention, as well as the 
fact that enrollment in the Senior Col- 
lege is restricted, without exception, 
to candidates for the Lutheran min- 
istry is ample evidence of Synod’s 
intent. 

The resolutions which deal with the 
financial aspects of the general edu- 
cation development in Synod’s col- 
leges are not designed to eliminate 
this type of service. Synod recog- 
nized the obvious fact that its future 
welfare is partially dependent upon 
the development of sound leadership 
from its laity. Both sentiment and 
sound judgment, therefore, indicate 
the desirability of using whatever fa- 
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cilities are available for this purpose. 
But there is also a clear recognition 
of the fact that the financial policies 
which apply to ministerial training 
cannot apply to the general educa- 
tion program unless Synod is willing 
to accept almost unlimited financial 
responsibility. Synod found it neces- 
sary to accept the fundamental con- 
clusion that an unrestricted develop- 
ment of its schools in the direction of 
general education could involve even- 
tual collapse from both the ministerial 
training and from the financial view- 
point. For these reasons the Board 
for Higher Education was given un- 
limited powers in the field of general 
education. It has been specifically 
instructed to arrange for self-sup- 
porting departments in this field, and 
it is directed to secure conditions 
which will restrict co-education to its 
present levels and locations and, 
through financial control, will main- 
tain desirable ratios between general 
and ministerial departments at the 
individual institutions. 


HI 
DEVELOPMENT IN STRATEGIC 
AREAS 


A renewed recognition of the cen- 
tury-old synodical practice of using 
its educational institutions for pur- 
poses other than the furthering of 
purely academic pursuits is indicated 
by those resolutions which provide 
for expansion and strength in strategic 
areas. 

There is no indication that great 
shortages of ministerial candidates 
will exist in 1957. The problem of 
supply and demand did not motivate 
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the authorized expansion on both 
coasts, in Canada, and in the South- 
west. In its financial appropriations, 
. particularly for Edmonton, Portland, 
Austin, and Bronxville, Synod _ indi- 
cated awareness of the population 
thrusts into the West, the Northwest, 
and the Southwest as well as the 
already existing concentration of pop- 
ulation in the East. With the same 
criterion in mind, the Board for 
Higher Education has initiated dis- 
cussions which look toward expan- 
sion and relocation of the campus at 
Oakland. In all of these areas the 
demand for additional campus space, 
development of physical plant, and 
additions to the academic program 
have been backed up by the appro- 
priation of hard cash. Authorization 
for purchase of additional land has 
actually been completed at Austin, 
Portland, and Bronxville, and studies 
looking toward the same end are in 
progress at Edmonton and Oakland. 
Synod did not consider only the 
question of ministerial candidates in 
relation to these strategic areas. Its 
directives in this category clearly in- 
dicate that the Board’s recommenda- 
tions with regard to the completion 
of physical plant and the subsequent 
strengthening of these particular insti- 
tutional programs for the purpose of 
supporting the forward movement of 
the Church find sympathetic response 
in all areas of Synod. These projects 
were authorized with the full under- 
standing that there will be a measure 
of general education involved in the 
support of the program. It is in recog- 
nition of that fact that Synod also 
specified the conditions under which 
this development shall take place. 
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IV 
IMPROVE PRESENT SYSTEM 


Even though it was excessively pre- 
occupied at Chicago with changes in 
administration, with the establishment 
of a new unit in its educational sys- 
tem, with control of a lusty general 
education infant, and with expansion 
in strategic areas, Synod also took 
occasion to record a directive for con- 
tinuous improvement in its present 
multimillion dollar system of institu- 
tions. 

The greatest concern was occa- 
sioned by an apparent deterioration 
of spiritual tone in the colleges. This 
condition may be no more than a 
reflection of parallel world conditions; 
nevertheless, Synod indicated its de- 
sire for improved guidance tech- 
niques in a resolution which permits 
the Board for Higher Education to 
provide full-time resident student 
counselor service at any college. The 
directive specifically negates any de- 
sire for improved disciplinary meas- 
ures; instead, it calls for a new pro- 
gram of positive guidance, involving 
co-operation on the part of every fac- 
ulty member and of every available 
physical facility. 

There was also an insistent demand 
for accelerated progress toward re- 
gional accreditation, in the hope that 
such a condition might lead to higher 
academic standards, sounder financial 
and accounting policies, better facil- 
ities for students in the matter of in- 
struction, better training for college 
faculties, and more adequate library 
and laboratory facilities. 


In addition, two departments which 
have existed at most colleges without 
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official synodical support were ac- 
cepted as specific synodical responsi- 
bility. These involve work in fine 
arts and in physical education. 
Activity in these areas is especially 
well adapted to variation in conform- 
ity with prevailing local circum- 
stances. Recognizing this fact, Synod 
created a condition which will enable 
the Board for Higher Education to 
give consideration to all local circum- 
stances as these relate to general edu- 
cation, present available facilities, out- 
side income from auxiliary enterprises, 
possible combination of academic and 
physical education assignments, and 
other local conditions as these may 
vary in the individual communities. 
The numerous resolutions in this 
“improve-the-present-system” area in- 
dicate a synodical willingness to un- 
dertake considerable expenditures if 
such action gives promise of improved 
library service, the establishment of 
music departments, installation of a 


system of student counselors, effec- 
tive physical education projects, and 
regional accreditation. 


CONCLUSION 

As Synod entered upon its second 
century of service through the Chi- 
cago Convention, it sounded a dis- 
tinctly optimistic and progressive note 
in the field of higher education. After 
extensive delay it has recognized the 
application of technical competence 
as a crucial factor in its academic 
policies. The traditional fear of dele- 
gation of responsibility to synodical 
boards and of the creation of au- 
tonomy in vital areas has apparently 
been overcome. The Centennial reso- 
lutions relating to higher education 
assume a healthy co-operation be- 
tween Synod’s educational boards and 
its educational institutions and indi- 
cate a wholesome readiness on the 
part of Synod to support carefully 
planned progress in this vital area of 
its work, which is also the depository 
of its largest permanent investments. 


CatHouic INTERPRETATION OF CHuRCH-STATE IssuE.— Gerald G. Walsh, 
S.J., professor at Fordham University and editor of Thought, Roman Catholic 
quarterly, presented the Catholic view on the meaning of separation of church 
and state when he addressed the recent national convention of Catholic editors 
in St. Paul. He told the editors that they must “keep repeating the simple truth 
that the expression (separation of church and state) nowhere appears in the 


first amendment to the Constitution.” 


What the amendment did, Fr. Walsh 


said, “was to guarantee, not the liquidation of religion from American life, 


but the equality of all religions before American law. . 


. . The real violation 


of the first amendment is the attempt which is being made today to establish 
the religion of secularism as a national faith.” Fr. Walsh urged the telling of 
the “simple truths” that “every Catholic child is an American citizen and as 
such is entitled to the benefits of welfare legislation,” that “every parent has 
a right to choose the school where his child is to be educated,” that “the 
eae and authentic American school was and is the school where morality 
and belief in God are inculcated along with the principles of science and art,” 
and that “the so-called secularist school must end, by sheer logic, in the 
positive profession of atheism.” — The Christian Century, July 9, 1947. 


The State of Christian Education in Our Church * 
Won. A. Kramer 


This paper deals with “our present” 
in Christian education. It seeks to 
answer these and similar questions: 
How well have we succeeded in “sell- 
ing” Christian education to ourselves 
and the leaders and members of our 
churches? How wide has been our 
vision? Have we set our sights upon 
far distant goals, or have we operated 
with a measuring line that is much too 
short and limited? Can we raise our 
sights and lengthen our line so that 
we see more and include more within 
the compass of our synodical, District, 
and congregational systems of Chris- 
tian education? 

We shall find, generally speaking, 
that determined and sustained effort 
in many parts of the Kingdom and in 
various areas in the field of Christian 
education has brought results over 
which we rejoice. And let us remem- 
ber that it is no denial of God’s grace 
and blessing to say that He does bless 
determined and sustained effort. We 
shall find also that there is still much 
to be done in the field of Christian 
education, and this is so, partly, be- 
cause too often we have not thrown 
all our spiritual, intellectual, physical, 
and financial resources into the battle 
with the forces that seek to prevent 
mankind from becoming the children 
- of God and from growing “in grace 
and in the knowledge of our Lord and 
Savior, Jesus Christ.” 

God be praised for all success and 
for all blessings! May His Word and 


* Presented to the L.E.A. convention, 
River Forest, July 15, 1947. 
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grace move us to gird ourselves, that 
the vast unconquered fields which 
still lie before us may also come un- 
der the influence of heart-warming 
and soul-saving Christian and Lu- 
theran education! 


SYNOD’S BOARD FOR 
PARISH EDUCATION 


It is probably not too much to say 
that there is a feverish activity in be- 
half of Christian education on the 
part of Synod’s Board for Parish Edu- 
cation and many District Boards. 
Synod’s Board of nine men works with 
intelligent determination and applica- 
tion to give due attention to the many 
phases and agencies of Christian edu- 
cation. This Board holds monthly 
meetings with the seven members of 
the staff, while committees, and par- 
ticularly the consecrated Executive 
Committee, carry on between meet- 
ings. The members of the staff com- 
prise a harmonious team working for 
and with one another in the great 
cause for which they have been called 
and to which they have dedicated 
themselves. 

The result has been an enlarged 
vision and a wider coverage of Chris- 
tian education. Thus the Board is 
not promoting segments of Christian 
education, or pet agencies, but the 
great cause of Christian education 
from the nursery age to the adult 
level. As a result, all agencies receive 
due attention, and all gain in stature, 
each in the particular field which it 
can serve the best. 
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The Board concerns itself with the 
objectives, curriculum, administration, 
supervision, instructional materials, 
and teaching personnel of all agencies, 
seeking to enhance successful opera- 
tion all along the line. The Board 
also studies some of the larger prob- 
lems, such as State aid and Fed- 
eral aid, religion in the public schools, 
and the like. A careful reading of 
the Board’s report and recommenda- 
tions to Synod will clearly indicate 
the wide scope of its work. 

The promotional efforts of Synod’s 
Board depend upon the available 
funds and manpower. The promotion 
of Christian education is still too 
largely carried on by means of printed 
materials. Among these are articles 
in the periodicals of the Church, the 
Lutheran Education Week program, 
tracts, the News Service (to pastors 
and teachers), the Board for Parish 
Education Bulletin (to District boards, 
officials of Synod, and leaders in the 
field), the Adult Education Bulletin, 
and similar materials. However, per- 
sonal contact through workshops, 
through work with committees and 
commissions, and through representa- 
tion at conferences and other synod- 
ical or District meetings, is rapidly 
increasing. Within the near future 
much closer personal contact will also 
be established with District boards. 
In the past neither the personnel nor 
the funds were sufficient for the neces- 
sary personal contact in the field. 

Lutheran Education Week is a 
promotional effort which, for a mere 
$2,500 annually, has resulted in an 
enormous amount of good. It has 
done much to promote the idea of 
Christian education from infancy 
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through adulthood. Over 900,000 
educational tracts have been pur- 
chased and distributed during the 
three years since Lutheran Education 
Week was introduced, and observance 
of the Week has given impetus to 
much intelligent promotion of Chris- 
tian education in the congregations 
of Synod. However, we have a long 
way to go before the potentialities of 
Lutheran Education Week are fully 
exploited. After all, the distribution 
of 900,000 tracts means that we have 
averaged only slightly more than two 
tracts per family in three years, or two 
thirds of a tract per year. It is also 
true that too many congregations 
provide only for a special annual 
Christian education service and call it 
Lutheran Education Week. Impor- 
tant factors, like the child census, 
open house in the various agencies of 
Christian education, personal contact 
with parents, evangelizing the un- 
churched children of the community, 
and efforts of similar value, are 
passed by. 

The_ problem of the Board tor 
Parish Education is to strengthen its 
contact with District boards and to 
improve the coverage of all its pro- 
motional efforts so that they reach 
into every corner of Synod. 


DISTRICT BOARDS 


Most Districts promote Christian 
education aggressively. The promo- 
tion of adult education has been 
added to the duties of most District 
boards, and the promotion and super- 
vision of Lutheran high schools will 
be added as a matter of course. Many 
District boards are hampered by the 
lack of a superintendent, finding it 
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impossible to do all that should be 
done, inasmuch as most members of 
these boards are busy men in their 
own congregations and businesses. 

Twelve of the thirty-three Districts 
of Synod now have full-time super- 
intendents. One of these (Michigan) 
has a staff of three men, one (North- 
ern Illinois) has a staff of two men, 
and one (Central) is in the process 
of calling a second man. In addition, 
three other Districts (Kansas, Iowa 
East, and Iowa West) have resolved 
to call a superintendent — Iowa West 
to replace the former superintendent, 
the other two Districts to create the 
office. The twelve Districts which 
today have the service of one or more 
superintendents had a communicant 
membership of 670,576 as of 1945, or 
63 plus per cent of the total member- 
ship of Synod. In the same year they 
had a school enrollment of 50,551, or 
64 plus per cent of the total school 
enrollment. 

A number of District boards have 
gone far under the leadership of their 
superintendents toward making their 
constituency education-minded. Min- 
nesota, Northern Illinois, North Da- 
kota, and probably others have spon- 
sored circuit-centered workshops or 
promotional meetings at which par- 
ticularly the pastors, teachers, and lay 
education leaders receive inspiration, 
instruction, and guidance for local ac- 
tivities. The favorable results of 
these efforts ought to encourage other 
Districts to institute similar plans for 
carrying ideas and programs into the 
congregations, where, in the last 
analysis, the work of Christian edu- 
cation has to be done. As congrega- 
tions elect boards of Christian educa- 
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tion and make them responsible for 
all organized educational agencies 
and activities in the congregations, 
and as these boards learn from one 
another and from congregations in 
other areas, the cause of Christian 
education will profit proportionately. 
Congregations with live, intelligent 
local boards will also be in a much 
better position to profit from the spe- 
cific suggestions of the superintendent 
of education when he makes _ his 
periodic visits. 


PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 


We had 82,029 pupils enrolled in 
our Lutheran elementary schools in 
1946. This was an increase of 3,795 
over the 1945 figure of 78,234. We 
had 1,090 schools and 1,147 congre- 
gations with school affiliation. This is 
encouraging. 

We are, of course, far from the goal 
of “No church without a school,” 
which the fathers set for themselves. 
We shall probably never reach it. 
But if we accept the goal which the 
Board for Parish Education is propos- 
ing to Synod, namely, to raise our en- 
rollment to 50 per cent of our children 
of school age within the next 25 years, 
instead of the present 27.8 per cent, 
we may have anywhere between 150,- 
000 and 200,000 pupils in our ele- 
mentary schools by 1972. Setting this 
goal is a venture of faith, but the goal 
is not unattainable if we set all our 
spiritual, intellectual, physical, and 
financial resources to the task. It will 
require that, implicitly trusting in 
God, we devote all our energies to 
the development of a deeper ap- 
preciation of Christian education in 
individuals, in congregations, and in 
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the church at large; that we more 
than double the number of teachers 
within the next twenty-five years; 
that we foster continued respect for 
the one-room school, because it is the 
only type of school that is practical 
in many cases; that we sponsor inter- 
parish schools where they are feasible; 
that in small congregations we place 
pastors who are willing to teach; and 
that Districts and Synod subsidize 
schools more generously than in the 
past. 

The teacher shortage is so acute 
that the President of Synod, upon rec- 
ommendation of the Board for Parish 
Education, authorized the meeting of 
a special committee composed of 
three members each of the Board for 
Parish Education, the Board for 
Higher Education, and the faculties 
of the two teachers colleges. This 
committee met for two days and is 
making appropriate recommendations 
to Synod. These recommendations 
take both the present needs and the 
long-range teacher-training program 
into account. : 

The ratio of regularly called male 
teachers is dangerously low at the 
present time, being 56.4 per cent to 
43.6 for all others. As late as 1944 
this ratio was about 60 to 40. 

The Teachers’ Bureau has been of 
real help to our congregations and 
teachers. It keeps a record of all 
teachers and furnishes reliable infor- 
mation to District officials. This 
Bureau has so far helped to reclaim 
46 regular male teachers, besides 
helping secure many emergency 
teachers. 

Our efforts to provide distinctively 
Lutheran and Christian teaching ma- 
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terials for our schools are continuing 
and must continue. The most impor- 
tant item presently in prospect is The 
Church Through the Ages, a complete 
Church History textbook for Grades 
6—8, which is now passing through 
the slow and tedious process of pub- 
lication. The reader for Grades 7 
and 8 will soon be complete in manu- 
script. The School Reference Catalog, 
annually revised and included in the 
Concordia General Catalog, is prov- 
ing of real aid to teachers in their 
selection of textbooks and other ma- 
terials. 


LUTHERAN HIGH SCHOOLS 


Since 1944 we have opened three 
new Lutheran high schools: Detroit 
and Racine in 1944 and St. Louis in 
1946. Cleveland plans to open in 
1948. That is something for which to 
praise God. During the past year the 
total enrollment in our secondary 
schools, including the synodical pre- 
paratory schools and teachers colleges, 
was 4,596, or 3.83 per cent of our 
population of secondary-school age. 
With normal enrollment increases, 
particularly in St. Louis, where the 
addition of the third year ought to 
increase the enrollment by 200, we 
may reach a total enrollment of nearly 
5,000 in our secondary schools. This 
is good or unsatisfactory, depending 
on how we look at it. It is good by 
comparison with the past; it is un- 
satisfactory, considering the potential. 
But we are on the way, and we owe 
God thanks for having given us this 
growing interest in Lutheran high 
schools. The prospects for expansion 
at existing schools and for the estab- 
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lishment of additional schools are 
good. 

The Board for Parish Education, 
the Board for Higher Education, the 
Association of Lutheran Secondary 
Schools, and the Lutheran Education 
Association not only see eye to eye as 
to the needs of Lutheran secondary 
education, but they co-operate in pro- 
motional plans and promotional ma- 
terials. Attractive promotional ma- 
terials will be made available in in- 
creasing amounts. 

Vision, faith, consecration, and 
courage are necessary wherever the 
establishment of a Lutheran high 
school is under consideration. Lu- 
theran communities must realize the 
cost of the project, be convinced that 
Lutheran secondary education is 
worth the cost, and be ready to 
shoulder the cost. That will provide 
an almost unbeatable combination if 
the motivation is rooted in God’s 
Word and if we trust in God for suc- 
cess. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL 
AND BIBLE CLASSES 


Sunday school enrollment in 1946: 
310,501 (school age, 184,548); in 1945: 
290,166; gain over 1945: 20,335. In- 
cluded in above figures: Bible classes 
in 1946: 99,127; in 1945, 87,301; gain 
over 1945: 11,826. 

The gain in Sunday school enroll- 
ment has continued during the past 
year, in fact, the gain of 20,335 is 
practically as large as for the two 
previous years combined. Over half 
of this gain has apparently been reg- 
istered in the Bible classes. 

Opening a Sunday school does not 
present a problem in many cases, and 
most of our congregations have Sun- 
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day schools. The chief problem is to 
make and to keep the Sunday school 
efficient. This requires good teach- 
ers, preferably men and women who 
have a good background in Christian 
doctrine and church life and who 
know enough about teaching to put 
the lesson across. Our Synod _ has 
probably the finest materials for Sun- 
day school teacher training, barring 
none, but the efforts to reach all 
teachers with this excellent program 
must go on continually. So must the 
efforts in the direction of Sunday 
school teacher institutes and Sunday 
school associations. This is necessary 
for the proper training of new teach- 
ers, who continually enter the schools, 
and for the growth of those who have 
been faithful in their Sunday school 
work over a period of years. 

Keeping the Sunday school in its 
place as an educational agency and 
training the children in worship in 
the church service, where also they 
belong regularly, is a continual prob- 
lem in perhaps most of our Sunday 
schools. The improvement of the 
Sunday school quarters and equip- 
ment likewise requires attention in 
most congregations. 

We have not yet begun to realize 
the missionary potential of our Sun- 
day schools, inasmuch as our enroll- 
ment of unchurched children does not 
much exceed 10 per cent of the total 
enrollment. And most of all, we have 
not gone far enough in extending the 
Sunday school downward into the 
Nursery Roll and upward into Bible 
classes of every description. Only 
794 congregations have a Nursery 
Roll, with 32,550 enrolled. In view 
of the fact that the Nursery Roll is the 
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best means we have of remaining in 
contact with parents of infants and 
young children, the number of such 
departments and the enrollment ought 
to be greatly increased. That will not 
only make for a strong Beginners’ De- 
partment in the Sunday school, but it 
may increase school enrollment as 
well. 

In view of a Bible class enrollment 
of about 8 per cent, we ought to ask 
ourselves whether we are really the 
Bible Church as we claim to be. Why 
not go home and take as our example 
the congregations in our Synod which 
have up to 50 per cent of their 
communicant membership in Bible 
classes? We are on the way with a 
total of 99,127 in all Bible classes in 
1946 as compared with 87,301 in 1945. 
This gain shows that it helps to call 
attention to unsatisfactory conditions 
and to urge improvement. That is 
something to remember in all our 
work in behalf of Christian education. 
A defeatist attitude is bad anywhere, 
especially in so important a work as 
the Christian education of the mem- 
bers of our churches. No doubt the 
present efforts in the direction of 
more and larger classes, Bible in- 
stitutes for the training of teachers, 
the work of committees under the 
direction of the Secretary of Adult 
Education, and the co-operative ef- 
forts of the Board for Parish Educa- 
tion, the Walther League, the Young 
People’s Board, and Concordia Pub- 
lishing House will, by the grace of 
God, produce larger and_ better 
classes and better materials of in- 
struction. 


The Concordia Sunday School Les- 
sons have a wider circulation than 
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ever, yet the Board for Parish Educa- 
tion and Concordia Publishing House 
do not rest on their laurels. Plans are 
under way for continual improvement 
in content and appearance. Sugges- 
tions for improvements from the field 
are always welcomed. The Child's 
Companion has a circulation of 
83,000. The announcement of Bible 
Stories in Pictures, a new Sunday 
school publication, reached you only 
a few weeks ago. 


OTHER PART-TIME AGENCIES 

Our part-time agencies other than 
the Sunday school have struggled 
along for the simple reason that it is 
hard to convince some Lutheran 
leaders and congregations that a Sun- 
day school is altogether insufficient for 
the formal Christian education of 
children. Released-time classes and 
Saturday schools have fluctuated in 
the neighborhood of an annual en- 
rollment of 12,000 to 14,000 each. The 
vacation Bible school had an encour- 
aging increase from 38,168 in 1945 to 
45,287 in 1946. The number of such 
schools was 969 in 1946, indicating 
that roughly 20 per cent of our con- 
gregations conducted such schools. 
The figures for 1947 are not yet avail- 
able. The Board for Parish Educa- 
tion and the Board for Home Mis- 
sions aimed at an enrollment of 
100,000. Whether that goal was 
reached or not, it is certain that the 
number of congregations conducting 
such schools and the enrollment this 
year far exceeded that of any previous 
year. 

It has been a genuine pleasure to 
see so many parochial school teachers 
teach in the vacation Bible school this 
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summer. Expressions heard from 
some of them indicate that they con- 
sidered this teaching one of the 
exhilarating and inspiring experiences 
of their lives. We should try to con- 
duct a vacation Bible school in every 
congregation next year, and we should 
double the number of parochial 
school teachers in these schools. We 
of the Missouri Synod have a teach- 
ing power for this purpose that no 
other Church, except the Roman 
Catholic, can muster. 

We have learned from our experi- 
ence in promoting the vacation Bible 
school that if we state the need and 
provide adequate materials for in- 
struction and clear-cut suggestions for 
operating any agency of Christian 
education, and give due publicity to 
the entire program, we shall be able, 
by the grace of God, to improve our 
program of Christian education im- 
measurably. That should strengthen 
our faith and give us the courage to 
become vocal and aggressive, all in 
the spirit of Christ. We must be pre- 
pared to ask our Synod and our con- 
gregations for much and to proceed 
in the confidence that God will bless 
and give success. We are not work- 
ing or asking for ourselves, but for 
our great God, and so our boldness is 
justified, and it comes with good grace 
in the eyes of most of our people. 


ADULT EDUCATION 

The field of adult education pre- 
sents two great problems: (1) arous- 
ing our Synod to a recognition of the 
great need of adult education, and 
(2) presenting a practical, manage- 
able program and materials for carry- 
ing out the program. The Board for 
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Parish Education, through its Secre- 
tary of Adult Education, has been 
trying to accomplish these purposes, 
and there has been progress. The Sec- 
retary of Adult Education has sur- 
rounded himself with advisory com- 
mittees, such as a Council on Bible 
Study. He has established contact 
with District boards and other Dis- 
trict leaders, who assist in bringing 
suggestions and recommendations to 
the congregations. Workshops have 
been conducted in various parts of 
Synod, and these have helped to 
clarify needs and effective procedures. 
Definite progress has been made to- 
ward the co-ordination of the con- 
gregational program of Christian edu- 
cation through monthly emphases 
which may be followed by all the 
organizations and agencies in the 
congregation. A successful Bible In- 
stitute was conducted in St. Louis for 
two semesters of ten weeks each. 
This Bible institute had an enrollment 
of over 150 in each semester, and it is 
certain that other Lutheran com- 
munities will follow a similar pattern 
for the training of more effective Bible 
class teachers. 

No doubt the chief emphasis in the 
field of adult education will for some 
time to come be on Bible classes and 
on the proper functioning of the 
Christian home, for these are basic to 
all other areas. With God’s help the 
consecrated work in this field will 
soon begin to bear rich fruit. If we 
can register an annual 13% per cent 
gain in Bible class enrollment, as we 
did from 1945 to 1946, we shall even- 
tually be able to justify our claim of 
being the Bible Church, and the spir- 


itual tone of our homes and congre- 
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gations will rise correspondingly. We 
see again how consecrated, intelligent 
application to the problems in a spe- 
cific area of Christian education leads 
to progress under God’s blessing. 


VISUAL EDUCATION 


Visual education will be due for 
considerable discussion at the con- 
vention of Synod. Ideas as to the 
setup of the visual education depart- 
ment vary considerably. The me- 
morials to Synod contain at least three 
distinctly different proposals: one, 
that a completely new department be 
set up under a special board and the 
Board of Directors; another, that Con- 
cordia Publishing House be placed in 
charge of visual education; and still 
another, that visual education be tied 
up with the Board for Parish Educa- 
tion. Only One Outcome seems cer- 
tain at this time, namely, that visual 
education will be separated from the 
Department of Missionary Education 
and Publicity. This seems certain be- 
cause the Director of Missionary Edu- 
cation and Publicity recommends the 
separation and the establishment of 
an entirely new department.* 

There has been progress in visual 
education in our Synod, and some say 
that our Church has gone about as far 
as any Church. There is no need here 
to rehearse what has been done, be- 
cause this group knows the present 
status. It will be of interest, however, 


* The Centennial Convention established 
a separate Department of Visual Education 
and elected a board of two pastors, two 
teachers, and three laymen to administer it. 
This Board is to engage the services of a 
director and such additional technical skills 


as it may find necessary for the prosecution 
of its work. 
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that a missionary filmstrip, “F ishers of 
Men,” is in the making, that a series of 
filmstrips on Luther’s Catechism is in 
preparation, and that the first set of 
ten filmstrips, “The Ten Command- 
ments — Visualized,” is ready for dis- 
tribution. Synod also will have a new 
motion picture on the “Each One 
Reach One” theme in the very near 
future. A groundwork has thus been 
laid on which the new department of 
visual education will be able to build, 
and a procedure for production and 
distribution has been gradually de- 
veloped which will stand the new de- 
partment in good stead. 


IN CONCLUSION 


Much has been said in the fore- 
going about the state of Christian 
education in our Church as of today. 
Much more could be said, and in 
many instances it might have been 
helpful to state the case in greater 
detail. This was impossible because 
of the limitation of time. 

A few thoughts might be em- 
phasized, or re-emphasized, in con- 
clusion. The Lord has been very 
good to our Synod in the matter of 
Christian education. Among Prot- 
estant Churches we stand out as the 
shining example of a Church that 
pursues all avenues of Christian edu- 
cation in an effort to indoctrinate the 
children of the Church and to draw 
in as many of the unchurched as pos- 
sible. In the past decade or decades 
we have achieved a co-ordination of 
effort and a co-ordination of agencies 
which promises much for the future. 
We no longer, as we may have at one 
time, put one agency against another 
and argue which of the two is better. 
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The idea that the parochial school is 
the ideal is growing, but we do not for 
that reason neglect the other agencies. 
We use all agencies, each for the pur- 
pose which it serves best, and we try 
to serve all age groups. 

In Synod, in the Districts, and in 
our congregations we have gradually 
grown in the conviction that Christian 
education is bound to cost money, and 
we have begun to realize that it is 
worth the cost. As a result, we have 
become more generous with our ap- 
propriations and gifts. We are con- 
cerned about our teachers in all agen- 
cies and are determined to provide 
them with a good training, with the 
proper teaching tools, and, in the case 
of the full-time workers in God’s 
kingdom, with more decent salaries. 

The foregoing should not in any 
way obscure the fact that we as a 
Church have a long way to go before 
we can say that we are providing 
adequately for our own children, that 
we are doing our utmost to evangelize 
America and the world, that our in- 
struction is as good as it ought to be, 
that we are spending the money for 
buildings and equipment and research 
that we ought to spend, that we take 
care of the temporal needs of our 
workers as we ought, or that we as 
workers in the Lord’s kingdom always 
show the spirit of faithfulness and 
consecration that the Lord expects 
of us. We could find much to criticize 
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and condemn if we were so minded. 
But the negative approach produces 
nothing but a defeatist attitude. Let 
us encourage one another in a posi- 
tive, aggressive, forward-looking pro- 
gram. 

As workers in God’s kingdom we 
look at the situation to see our 
strengths and weaknesses. We accept 
the situation as it is and begin to 
improve matters. For this great task 
we take our strength from God and 
His Word, and we trust in Him for 
help and guidance. We do not ex- 
pect perfection, because perfection 
must await our transfer to heaven. 
But we look for the blessings of God, 
and when we look for them, we find 
them, without fail. We thank Him 
for His blessings, and then we are 
ready to proceed with even greater 
joy and determination to build the 
walls of Zion, a brick at a time, until 
it shall please the good Father in 
heaven to call it quits for us and to 
take us, with those whom He has 
given us through our labors, to our 
eternal reward. This spirit will ac- 
complish a number of essential pur- 
poses for us. By God’s grace it will 
fill us with the joy and courage neces- 
sary to perform each daily task as it 
comes to us, it will widen our horizon 
and give us the strength for greater 
tasks, and it will make for maximum 
success in the blessed work into which 
it has pleased God to place us. 


The Teaching of History in a Democracy 
ALFRED M. REHWINKEL 
(Concluded) 


I 


8. The Purpose of History. 

In discussing the question of teach- 
ing history, whether that be in a de- 
mocracy or in any other social order, 
it is proper to raise the question: 
What purpose has history, or why 
teach history? There were times 
when history was not regarded im- 
portant enough to be included in a 
school curriculum, when it was 
looked upon as one of those useless 
frills that clutter up more important 
schoolwork. And there are still those 
today who honestly question whether 
it is worth while to attempt the teach- 
ing of history in our schools and col- 
leges. 

a. The attitude of the cynic regard- 
ing this question is well known. He 
says that the only thing history teaches 
us is that it teaches nothing. Or, 
history deals only with the follies of 
the past, and why keep reminding 
ourselves of theseP Or, every gen- 
eration reserves for itself the right to 
make whichever mistakes it pleases. 
Why bother about the mistakes of 
others? 

Among those who held a rather 
negative view regarding history was 
the well-known Herbert Spencer, who 
says concerning the teaching of his- 
tory: “Most of the facts contained 
not only in school histories, but even 
in more elaborate works written for 
adults are such from which no con- 
clusions can be drawn, are, therefore, 
facts which can be of no service in 
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establishing principles of conduct, 
which is the chief use of facts. Read 
them if you like for amusement, but 
do not flatter yourself that they are 
instructive.” 4 

The German philosopher Nietzsche 
was even stronger in his objection to 
the teaching of history. He says: 
“Animal life is unhistorical. It knows 
neither yesterday nor today. There 
are no representations of past condi- 
tions to interfere with its freedom or 
with its pleasures. There is nothing 
to conceal. All is entirely in and of 
the immediate present. All is, there- 
fore, just what it appears to be, all 
is honorable. Human life is restricted, 
bent, and twisted by the ever-increas- 
ing burden of the past. Children, 
like animals, are happy until they be- 
gin to understand the significance of 
‘it was.’ The condition of their hap- 
piness later is to forget that anything 
was. He who cannot forget can never 
know what happiness is and, still 
worse, can never do anything to make 
others happy.” ? 

Even Hegel sees no particular value 
in what he calls reflective history. Of 
this he writes: “Rulers, statesmen, 
nations, are wont to be emphatically 
commended to the teaching which 
experience offers in history. But what 


-experience and history teach is this — 


that peoples and governments never 
have learned anything from history 
or acted on principles deduced from 


1 Johnson, Teaching of History, p. 70. 
2 Ibid., pp. 66—67. 
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it. Each period is involved in such 
peculiar circumstances, exhibits a 
condition of things so strictly idio- 
syncratic, that its conduct must be 
regulated by considerations con- 
nected with itself, and itself alone. 
Amid the pressure of great events a 
general principle gives no help. It is 
useless to revert to similar circum- 
stances in the past. The pallid shades 
of memory struggle in vain with the 
life and freedom of the present. 
Looked at in this light, nothing can 
be shallower than the oft-repeated ap- 
peal to Greek and Roman examples 
during the French Revolution. Noth- 
ing is more diverse than the genius 
of those nations and that of our 
times.” 3 

None of us would probably share 
entirely the views of Spencer or 
Nietzsche or Hegel, and yet there is 
even today some justification for that 
kind of an attitude. Concerning much 
of history teaching of today, it must 
be said what Spencer said of it at 
his time. Much of what we call his- 
tory is as far removed from actual 
history as astrology was from true 
astronomy or quackery is removed 
from medicine. History has become 
a most powerful instrument of propa- 
ganda for groups or classes within a 
society or for one nation against an- 
other. If any man today offers quack- 
ery for medicine, we not only treat 
him with contempt, but take legal 
steps against him. If men adulterate 
food, we lock them up as dangerous 
enemies of society. But in history, 
every kind of quackery and adultera- 
tion is still tolerated, and the text- 


3 Hegel, The Philosophy of History, p. 6. 


books written by such historical 
quacks frequently become the best 
sellers and net the writers a most 
handsome reward. 

b. The reasons usually found in 
textbooks or given by teachers for the 
teaching of history are the following: 

To discipline the memory, the imag- 
ination, the judgment. 

To teach the nature of historical 
evidence and to fix the habits of 
weighing historical evidence. 

To give training in the use of 
books; to furnish entertainment; set 
up for conscious imitation ideals of 
conduct, of patriotism, of social 
service. 

To inculcate practical knowledge 
that can be turned to account in the 
daily concerns of life. 

To illuminate other studies, espe- 
cially geography and literature. 

To cultivate a discriminating taste 
for historical reading. 

To enrich the humanity of the 
pupil; enlarge his vision; incline him 
to charitable views of his neighbors, 
give him a love for truth, make him, 
in general, an intelligent, well-dis- 
posed citizen of the world and a 
citizen of the ages.* In other words, 
history has a cultural value as a school 
subject, and no one will deny that. 

The poet Schiller expressed himself 
on the value of history in his inaugural 
address at the University of Jena, 
where he had been appointed to the 
chair of history. He said: 

“Fruchtbar und weit umfassend ist 
das Gebiet der Geschichte; in ihrem 
Kreise liegt die ganze moralische 
Welt. Durch alle Zustaende, die der 


4 Johnson, Teaching of History, pp.59—60. 
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Mensch erlebte, durch alle abwech- 
selnden Gestalten der Meinung, durch 
seine Torheit und seine Weisheit, seine 
Verschlimmerung und seine Vered- 
lung, begleitet sie ihn; von allem, 
was er sich nahm und gab, muss sie 
Rechenschaft ablegen. Es ist keiner 
unter Ihnen allen, dem Geschichte 
nicht etwas Wichtiges zu sagen haette; 
alle noch so verschiedenen Bahnen 
Ihrer kuenftigen Bestimmung ver- 
knuepfen sich irgendwo mit derselben; 
aber eine Bestimmung teilen Sie alle 
auf gleiche Weise miteinander, die 
jenige, welche Sie auf die Welt mit- 
brachten — sich als Menschen auszu- 
bilden — und zu dem Menschen eben 
redet die Geschichte.” 

c. Another and more important 
reason for the study of history is to 
satisfy the inherent curiosity of man, 
concerning the “whence” of himself 
and his civilization. 

It is natural for man to be curious 
about his past. That is one of the 
factors which raises him above the 
animal world. This is a legitimate 
urge and can best be satisfied by the 
study of history. 


So lasst uns jetzt mit Fleiss betrachten, 
Was durch die schwache Kraft entspringt; 
Den schlechten Mann muss man verachten, 
Der nie bedacht, was er vollbringt. 

Das ist’s ja, was den Menschen zieret, 

Und dazu ward ihm der Verstand, 

Dass er im innern Herzen spueret, 

Was er erschafft mit seiner Hand.5 


d. Another reason for the study of 
history is to make the world intel- 
ligible for us and to enable us to 


understand our inheritance and to use 
it intelligently. 


5 Handbuch der deutschen National- 
literatur, Das Lied von der Glocke, Schil- 
ler, p. 201. 
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The whole past that has come down 
to us is our inheritance. To be able 
to understand it and use it, we must 
be acquainted with it. The entire 
school curriculum, of course, deals 
with this inheritance, but history in 
particular is most able to acquaint 
man with his inheritance of the past. 
We learn not only by direct, but also 
by indirect experience. If it were not 
for this, all progress would be im- 
possible. Therefore, one of the most 
important reasons for the teaching of 
history is this, to acquaint the present 
generation with that inheritance 
which the past has left us, so that we 
can use it intelligently and pass it on 
intact and, if possible, improved to 
those who come after us. 

e. And finally, history is a record 
of the race experience. Through it 
we are enabled to benefit by the ex- 
perience of the past. 

Just as memory binds the life of the 
individual together and makes him a 
person and enables him to recognize 
himself today as the same person that 
was yesterday, the day and the year 
before, so history binds the race to- 
gether and gives unity and meaning 
to it. As memory makes possible the 
process of learning for the individual, 
which is the reconstruction of past 
experience to meet new situations, so 
the memory of the race contained in 
history or represented by history 
makes possible the learning by the 
race. History does not repeat itself, 
just as events in our own life do not 
recur in exactly the same way. But we 
take the experiences of the past, re- 
construct them, to solve immediate 
and future problems. So, in like man- 
ner, the race can benefit by the expe- 
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rience of the past if it turns to history, 
the memory of the race. This is to my 
mind the most important reason for 


the teaching of history. 


4. The Interpretation of History. 

We come now to the most difficult 
of all questions, and that is: How 
shall we interpret history? I shall 
attempt to answer it briefly by giv- 
ing two fundamental principles to be 
observed in the interpretation of 
history. 

a. History must be interpreted by 
history. In theology we operate with 
the hermeneutical maxim Scriptura 
Scripturam interpretatur. A similar 
rule must apply to history, which then 
would read: Historia historiam inter- 
pretatur. Only history can interpret 
history, and not subjective opinion. 
That means, in order to answer the 
“why” in history, we must find more 
of the “what,” or, in other words, we 
must seek further facts. For history 
consists of events in some kind of 
sequence. The events of yesterday 
and of the last century are related to 
the events of today and this century, 
which in turn will become related to 
the events of tomorrow and the cen- 
turies that follow ours. This means 
that the events of history do not 
merely touch, follow, or overlap but 
fuse one into the other. In other 
words, that which has gone before, 
continues in what is and comes after. 

There are two difficulties with this 
rule, however. The first is that it 
does not seem to account for the un- 
expected cataclysmic and revolution- 
ary events which have abruptly 
changed the course of history, nor, 
in the second place, does it explain 
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satisfactorily the appearance of the 
great man or of great men at a given 
time. There are those who believe 
that even these events could be un- 
derstood if all the relations of the 
facts of which they are composed 
could be known. But even if this 
would yield an answer to cataclysmic 
events of history, it does not account 
for the appearance of the great men 
at a given time. We are all familiar 
with the saying that history produces 
the great man, and the great man 
produces history, but it doesn’t seem 
to be as simple as that. 


There is no doubt that the times 
have something to do with the pro- 
duction of the great man, but that 
does not solve the whole problem. 
Men like Moses, St. Paul, Alexander, 
Caesar, Michelangelo, Napoleon, 
Newton, Edison, Goethe, and all the 
other great men are not merely men 
that act on the stage of history. They 
are exceptional men, they are gen- 
iuses. Genius depends upon the op- 
eration of biological laws and not 
upon the laws of cause and effect op- 
erating in history. Why does a genius 
appear in a given period, or why is 
his appearance synchronized with 
other great events which prove for 
him a theater of action? Or how do 
we account for the fact that there are 
long periods of time in history when 
there is a great dearth of such men 
and then suddenly a great many ap- 
pear at the same time and at the same 
place, as, for example, in Greece, dur- 
ing the Periclean Age; in Germany, 
between 1780 and 1830; in the United 
States, at the time of the Revolution- 
ary War and of the founding of this 
nation? Had there been a Moses or 
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a Caesar in Europe or America at the 
end of the First World War, the 
present war would not have occurred. 
Why was there no Moses? 

In his search to solve the mysteries 
of nature the scientist meets with 
many problems for which he finds 
no solution. If he is great enough 
and honest enough, he will admit his 
ignorance. The writers and teachers 
of history must do likewise. “There 
are more things in heaven and earth, 
Horatio, than are dreamt of in your 
philosophy,” says Hamlet. The his- 
tory teacher must learn to say that 
too. 

b. In the second place, we must 
remember when attempting to in- 
terpret history that history deals with 
human events and must, therefore, 
be viewed from the human, that is, 
the psychological standpoint. 

To understand the individual, we 
examine the influence factors which 
cause him to behave in a given way. 
These influence factors are many, 
some of them are heredity, environ- 
ment, upbringing, accidents, habits — 
after they once have been formed; 
also the so-called drives or instincts: 
the biological, social, and _ spiritual 
drives, such as hunger, thirst, need 
of shelter, emotions, and the like; 
also public opinion, tradition, taboos, 
religion, moral teaching, conscience, 
and many others. In other words, to 
understand a man, we must inquire, 
first, what is his hereditary back- 
ground—who were his parents? 
where did he grow up—was it on 
the other side of the tracks, or was it 
in the west end? what educational 
possibilities did he have? what in- 
cidents occurred in his life? what 
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habits did he form in his early youth? 
is he hungry or well fed? has he all 
that he needs to live a normal life, 
or is he deprived of these? what so- 
cial influences have been active upon 
him? what is his spiritual background? 
what are his ideals? what is his phi- 
losophy of life? In other words, we 
try to view him in his own background 
in order to interpret and to under- 
stand him. 

History, as we understand it, in 
our present discussion, deals with hu- 
man events and human affairs. In 
history we observe the behavior of 
the race, of the nation, or of man as 
a member of a social group, and we 
attempt to understand him and to in- 
terpret his behavior. Hence our ap- 
proach must be the same as with the 
individual. We must ask the simple 
question: Why did the race or the 
nation behave at this time as it did? 
This question will lead to the same 
results as the first, viz., to search for 
more facts, for all the facts. 

All this seems so obvious, and it 
must appear all but trite to restate 
such a self-evident truth, and yet it 
is important to re-emphasize this 
truth. There is no principle of his- 
tory which is violated so flagrantly 
by history writers and history inter- 
preters as this principle. 

When in the early days of New 
England history some member of that 
primitive community would suffer 
some sudden calamity, when a farmer 
lost his cow because of some mys- 
terious illness, or his crop because of 
the blight or the rust, or some mishap 
befell a member of his family, some 
cause had to be found. And since 
the New England folk were still very 
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limited in their knowledge of the 
veterinary science or plant and crop 
disease, all this seemed very mys- 
terious, and some mysterious, wicked, 
and diabolical force had to be found 
to account for it. It was certain that 
the devil must be about, embodied in 
some person; the only problem was 
to find him. And the hunt for the 
witch was on. The search was always 
successful; some hapless woman, be- 
cause of a certain physical appearance 
and her peculiar mental habits, an- 
swered the purpose. She was the 
wicked witch, the source of all the 
evil that had come to the community. 
She was tried, of course, but the out- 
come was always a foregone con- 
clusion, and to the stake she went 
with the pious sanction of the Church 
and the sanctimonious approval of 
all the good and God-fearing people 
of the community. 

Today we no longer burn witches 
because of a cattle epidemic or be- 
cause a plant disease has ravaged our 
crops. We call in the veterinary and 
the agricultural expert and combat 
the evil by sane and rational meth- 
ods, as is expected of intelligent hu- 
man beings. 

But in history, or in the interpre- 
tation of historical events, we are 
still in the witch-burning stage. If 
events occur that jolt our compla- 
cency in unceremonious fashion, or if 
the status quo is endangered by 
which we happened to be the bene- 
ficiary — an evil spirit, the devil in- 
carnate, the antichrist himself must 
be the cause. We begin to call names, 
arouse public feeling, we have found 
the witch, and to the stake we go 
amidst the unctuous chants and the 
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sanctimonious blessing of the Church, 
of the men of science, the historians, 
and all the wisdom of the world. 
O vanitas vanitatis, omnia vanitas!! 

If we would but ask the simple 
question again and again: why do 
or did nations behave in this way?! 
And when asking this question, we 
dare not place ourselves upon a pin- 
nacle and regard ourselves as the 
God-appointed conscience of the uni- 
verse. God raised up only one Moses 
and chose for Himself only one Chil- 
dren of Israel. 

Again, we must remember that 
man is essentially the same the world 
over and has been the same in all 
ages; he is motivated by the same 
forces everywhere. He has the same 
instincts, the same emotions, the same 
basic drives, whether he lives in Eu- 
rope, Asia, or America, and whether 
he has a white, brown, black, red 
or yellow skin. When a man is hun- 
gry, he behaves differently than when 
he is well fed. When a nation is 
hungry, it, too, will behave differ- 
ently than when all its needs are well 
supplied. Thus far, no nation has 
succeeded in gaining a monopoly of 
all the virtues, nor has there been a 
nation which had a monopoly on all 
that is evil. 

If man is hated, insulted, and brow- 
beaten, the man within him will even- 
tually rise and will respond in such a 
manner as is most effective and with 
such instruments as are at his disposal. 

To interpret the behavior of man, 
whether as an individual or as a race, 
we must investigate and properly 
evaluate all the forces which influ- 
ence his behavior. 
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5. History Teaching in a Democ- 
racy. 

History teaching in a democracy 
is essentially the same as the teaching 
of history in any other social order. 
We do not speak of a democratic 
science or democratic mathematics, 
and so also we ought not to speak 
of a democratic history. 

In a democracy, however, sover- 
eignty rests with the people and must 
be exercised by the people if it is to 
survive. This means, therefore, that 
there is a greater need for the study 
of history in a democracy. History 
must be taught from the broad, hu- 
man standpoint of “live and let live,” 
and that not only as far as a class 
within a given society is concerned, 
but also with respect to nation and 
nation. Quackery in history is as dan- 
gerous as quackery in medicine. 


Conclusion 

History gives meaning to the signs 
of the times. History teachers ought 
to be the interpreters of these signs 
for their generation. Jesus chided 
the Pharisees and Sadducees of His 
day because they were able to fore- 
tell the weather of tomorrow and the 


next day, but were not able to under- 
stand the signs of the time in which 
they were living. And because they 
failed to understand and to interpret 
these signs correctly, they brought 
ruin and destruction upon themselves 
and upon their generation. 

History teachers have a tremendous 
responsibility to society. History 
teachers who practice _ historical 
quackery or administer adulterated 
“Ersatz” instead of pure food are 
enemies of society, perverters of 
youth, false prophets, and blind 
leaders of the blind, leading the gen- 
eration entrusted to them for guid- 
ance not upward and onward, but 
downward over the brink and to de- 
struction. Let him that ventures to 
teach and to interpret history in a 
democracy contemplate well the grav- 
ity of his responsibility, or the fury 
of a disappointed and embittered pop- 
ulace may be aroused and may sweep 
him away with a flood of execrations 
from the comfortable seat of security 
in his ivory tower of learning to 
make room for better, more honest, 
and more courageous stewards of a 
sacred trust to mankind. This may 
happen here. It has happened before! 


SCIENTIST PRESIDENT CALLS FoR “CHRIsTIAN” Epucation. — At his in- 
auguration as 13th president of the University of West Virginia, Irvin Stewart 
declared that in a world in which man has discovered the secret of extracting 
the power within the atom but has not learned how to control it or to protect 
himself from it, the university should offer to its students not merely education, 
but education that is definitely Christian. Dr. Stewart, a scientist who during 
the war served as deputy director of the Office of Scientific Research and was 
closely associated with the project that produced the atomic bomb, pointed out 
that the world has become skeptical of secular education, since it has seen 
how that kind of education has been perverted to “support the ambitions of 
ruthless men who hold that the end justifies the means however ignoble and 


stultifying.” 


A Baptist layman, Dr. Stewart has been appointed to serve as 


chairman for West Virginia of the Northern Baptist Convention’s evangelistic 
crusade. — The Christian Century, June 18, 1947. 


Establishing and Maintaining Lutheran High Schools 
in Metropolitan Areas 


Pau W. 


The Church by the very nature 
of its being is inexorably committed 
to a program of education. From 
the time of its inception the trans- 
mission of information, the guiding of 
the young, exhortation, admonition, 
indoctrination, preaching, and teach- 
ing have been a component part of 
her activities. To “go and tell” and 
to “teach them diligently” are integral 
parts of a single project. The one 
activity cannot prosper without the 
other. Some type of education must 
precede a program of mission activity; 
in fact, without effective work in edu- 
cation the mission endeavors of the 
Church may result in utter confusion. 
History gives ample evidence to un- 
derscore this disconcerting fact. 

During the first century of its ex- 
istence the Missouri Synod has suc- 
ceeded in building a commendable 
system of Lutheran elementary 
schools. Much of the success of our 
Church during the past century can 
be directly attributed to the conse- 
crated work that has been done in 
our elementary parish schools. 

It is no exaggeration to say that 
largely through our system of Lu- 
theran elementary schools we have, 
by God’s grace, remained true to the 
faith of our fathers. The continued 
extension and improvement of this 
agency is inexorably bound up in the 
building of an indoctrinated laity that 
is able to defend the Church against 
the pernicious evils of secularism and 
spiritual indifference so rampant in 
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our day. It is a common conviction 
among those who are in a position 
to know that no feasible system of 
Christian education can be built with- 
out giving careful attention to the 
foundations laid during the period 
of childhood. For this reason the 
strength of our educational program 
will always rest on the establishment 
of Christian homes and the main- 
tenance of an adequate and effective 
system of Lutheran elementary 
schools. These institutions are price- 
less treasures that have contributed 
and will contribute much to the 
strength and well-being of Synod. 
Particularly during the past two 
decades there has been a growing 
awareness on the part of the Church 
that an extension of Christian edu- 
cation into the secondary level must 
be provided for its youth. The rea- 
sons for this are deeply rooted in the 
cultural and economic climate in 
which we are forced to live. Small 
beginnings have been made, but the 
movement as such is still in its in- 
fancy. With less than three per cent 
of the youth of our Church of high 
school age enrolled in Christian sec- 
ondary schools, the challenge to keep 
its youth with Christ through Chris- 
tian education is arresting and mo- 
mentous. An encouraging sign on the 
horizon is the fact that no less than 
a dozen Lutheran communities are 
now engaged in studying the prob- 
lem of establishing Lutheran high 
schools. That there are many pitfalls 
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for the uninitiated in launching on 
such a venture is quite obvious. Like 
effective Christian stewardship, more 
than enthusiasm and a minimum of 
information are necessary to handle 
the complex problems of establish- 
ing a Lutheran high school. A knowl- 
edge of the basic principles of or- 
ganization, careful planning, and a 
critical analysis of the experiences of 
those who have achieved are funda- 
mental to a successful beginning. 


BASIC PRINCIPLES OF 
ORGANIZATION 


Much ink and paper has been de- 
voted to a discussion of basic prin- 
ciples of organization; and the end 
is not yet in sight. However, a con- 
siderable amount of careful research, 
particularly in the area of school ad- 
ministration, as well as notable ex- 
amples of successful operation over 
a period of years have established 
certain practices that are recognized 
as sound and have been accepted in 
professional circles as basic principles 
of organization. We do not want to 
leave the impression that organiza- 
tion is a panacea for all promotional 
and administrative ills. There have 
been successful ventures with poor 
organizational arrangements. This is 
true because organization is a means 
to an end and can never replace the 
potent drive of conviction, consecra- 
tion, and the will to succeed. It is 
equally true, however, that poor or- 
ganizational arrangements are a lag 
on efficient operation, on the even 
flow of activity all along the line, on 
the “follow through” in getting a job 
done. 

In discussing principles of organiza- 
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tion, two basic considerations must 
always be kept in mind. The one 
is a clear description of function, and 
the other is a definite placement of 
responsibility. If these two consid- 
erations are properly integrated and 
“spelled out” in detail, many painful 
readjustments, at a later date, can 
be avoided. 

Now, the basic function of a Lu- 
theran high school is to provide the 
youth of the Church with a Christ- 
centered education at the secondary 
level. To strengthen faith, to deepen 
conviction, to increase love, to foster 
service, to develop citizenship, and 
to honor God —such are its ideals. 
She is a handmaiden to the Church 
and the home designed to assist them 
in carrying out their God-given re- 
sponsibility of bringing up their chil- 
dren in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord. 

You will note that the basic insti- 
tutions that have been charged with 
the God-given responsibility of train- 
ing the young are (1) the home and 
(2) the Church. This responsibility 
cannot be shifted. It must ever re- 
main so. From this it follows that 
any pattern of organization designed 
to promote the functions of Christian 
training must be built on these two 
basic institutions. 

It is a fact too well known for de- 
bate that in our day the home is not 
able to carry the full responsibility 
for the training of the young. The 
reasons for this find their roots deeply 
imbedded in the social and economic 
order in which we are forced to live. 
This does not in the least excuse the 
parents of their God-given responsi- 
bility, but it does definitely point up 
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an equal and even increased respon- 
sibility on the part of the Church to 
feed Christ’s lambs. Christian par- 
ents, as members of Christian con- 
gregations, have a right to insist that 
the Church meets its full responsi- 
bility to the youth by joint effort in 
providing those phases of training 
which parents in our day are not able 
to provide. 

A pattern of organization that en- 
courages a shifting of this joint re- 
sponsibility is automatically laboring 
under a serious handicap. The his- 
tory of most Lutheran high schools 
now in existence attests to the valid- 
ity of this conclusion. Circumstances 
may dictate a pattern of organization 
that is not rooted in congregational 
responsibility in order to “get the ball 
a-rolling,” but it should be clearly un- 
derstood that the function of such an 
organization is primarily promotional 
and that it does not meet the criteria 
of permanency and stability required 
in establishing and maintaining an 
educational institution designed to 
serve each rising generation. 

The longer the delay in placing the 
responsibility for the education of the 
young where it rightfully belongs, the 
greater the danger of developing 
“vested interests” that confuse the 
issues of control and support. 

Having committed oneself to a con- 
gregational membership form of or- 
ganization, consistency implies cer- 
tain correlates. These may be enu- 
merated as follows: 

1. Each congregation holding mem- 
bership in the Association is morally 
responsible for the establishment and 
maintenance of a Lutheran high 
school. 
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This implies a commitment of ac- 
tive participation in the educational 
and fiscal affairs of the Association 
and a willingness to assume a pro- 
portionate share of the cost of estab- 
lishing and maintaining the school. 

2. Delegates elected by the con- 
gregation are the responsible repre- 
sentatives of that congregation in all 
matters pertaining to the high school. 

There is some merit in the practice 
of including this function as a part 
of the responsibility of the school 
board of each member congregation. 
In this way a desirable integration 
between elementary and high school 
can be more easily achieved. 

8. All contributions from individ- 
uals or organizations holding member- 
ship in a congregation affiliated with 
the Association should flow through 
the respective congregation and be 
so credited to its account. So long 
as the congregation is to be held re- 
sponsible for the maintenance and 
support of a Lutheran high school, it 
should be given credit for all contri- 
butions made by its membership. 

4. Auxiliary organizations espe- 
cially designed to raise funds for the 
support of a Lutheran high school 
should function under the auspices 
of the local congregations. Every 
precaution should be taken to re- 
serve all legislative functions pertain- 
ing to the high school to the con- 
gregations. 

5. Bequests, special gifts, memo- 
rials, and the like, are certainly to 
be encouraged. There is nothing in 
a congregational pattern of organiza- 
tion that necessarily militates against 
such special gifts if it is clearly un- 
derstood that such contributions are 
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not to be included in the annual 
budget commitments of the congre- 
gation unless the donor so indicates. 
To do otherwise would be excusing 
the many at the expense of the few. 

6. No pattern of organization 
should be encouraged or established 
that is contrary to the principle of 
congregational responsibility for the 
establishment and maintenance of 
Lutheran high schools: 

A few examples are in order to 
illustrate the application of the prin- 
ciples set forth: 


SELLING THE PROGRAM 

Christian training of the young is 
a function of the Church. The ex- 
tent to which the Church assumes 
this responsibility is largely depend- 
ent on the conviction and _ interest 
shown by the leadership —lay and 
professional — within the Church. To 
by-pass such leadership is not sound 
procedure. Prayer, patience, persist- 
ence, and legitimate pressure must 
be brought to bear where leadership 
refuses to lead. The details of selling 
the program must be carefully con- 
ceived and religiously carried out. 
Attention should be given to persua- 
sion and conviction rather than speed 
of action. It is my considered opinion 
that little is gained in the long pull 
by launching forth on a program of 
establishing a Lutheran high school 
before the lay and professional leader- 
ship in a majority of congregations 
in a metropolitan area have expressed 
a willingness to support the project 
and have persuaded their congrega- 
tions to share in the joint responsi- 
bility of providing a Christ-centered 
secondary education for the youth of 
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the Church. I grant you that Lu- 
theran High Schools have been estab- 
lished and maintained without such 
direct congregational support, but the 
experiences have been trying and the 
progress exceedingly slow. In our 
time these experiences need not be 
repeated if we have the courage, the 
will, and the patience to build our 
foundation securely and well. 


INITIAL DRIVE 

We have learned from the experi- 
ences of established educational in- 
stitutions that the success of initial 
drives is directly related to the ex- 
tent that the largest possible number 
of people is encouraged to participate. 
We are convinced that it is a mistake 
to solicit contributions from a chosen 
few as a “kickoff”? and then turn to 
the masses to finish the job. The re- 
verse is the more psychologically 
sound procedure. There is no con- 
clusive evidence that I know of which 
indicates that the two should not be 
handled concurrently. The basic con- 
sideration that should be kept in mind 
is that participation in the initial 
stages must be as broad as possible in 
order to insure community support. 
These drives should be organized 
along congregational lines, and full 
credit should be given to each con- 
gregation for all contributions by its 
members. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL 
BUDGET 
The “Mark Hopkins and the log” 
concept of education is no longer 
tenable. Educational standards im- 
posed by accrediting agencies and 
the needs of a complex industrial 
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civilization have transformed school- 
ing into a complicated business. The 
success or failure of such an enter- 
prise is largely conditioned by the 
financial resources made available to 
carry out the functions assigned to it. 
The history of education is filled with 
Institutional carcasses that have 
wasted away because of inadequate 
and sporadic financing. Educational 
institutions cannot be effectively ad- 
ministered unless there is reasonable 
assurance that the funds needed to 
meet operating and fixed costs can 
be met. A source of revenue that 
gives some assurance of stability is 
necessary. This problem has been 
partially solved in several commu- 
nities by encouraging each member 
congregation to include a propor- 
tionate share in its annual budget to 
cover current operation costs of the 
high school. These payments are 
made monthly, beginning in January 
of each year and earmarked for use 
for the school year beginning the fol- 
lowing September. In this way in- 
come precedes disbursements by ap- 
proximately nine months, thereby en- 
abling the school to budget with some 
degree of accuracy. It is our opinion 
that such a method of financing is 
a decided improvement over prac- 
tices now in vogue and that its suc- 
cess must be attributed largely to a 
pattern of organization that places 
responsibility for support directly on 
the congregations. 


PARENTAL RESPONSIBILITY 

Parental responsibility for the Chris- 
tian training of their young is not 
minimized by a consolidation of effort 
through an association of congrega- 
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tions. In fact, such an association 
provides the means whereby Chris- 
tian parents as members of a congre- 
gation find it possible to carry out 
their God-given responsibility in a 
most effective manner. The double 
assessment — annual tuition payment 
for their own children and budget 
payments to meet the obligations of 
the local congregation for the main- 
tenance of a Lutheran high school — 
places a rather heavy burden upon 
parents. But in most cases they are 
quite willing to make these sacrifices 
for their own and their children’s 
eternal welfare. Where economic 
conditions in the home preclude at- 
tendance at a Lutheran high school, 
student-aid or scholarship funds pro- 
vided by voluntary gifts from more 
fortunate members in the congrega- 
tion have been established to meet the 
costs of tuition, transportation, and 
the like, of students coming from 
underprivileged homes. Thus there 
is a joining of hands between par- 
ents and congregations in carrying 
out the task assigned to each. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


In the area of public relations sev- 
eral communities have profited by 
their mistakes. It seems clear at this 
point that we have been too niggardly 
in our appropriations for services and 
materials designed to develop good 
public relations. This deficiency can 
easily be corrected by adding a com- 
petent person to the staff who will 
devote a major portion of his time to 
planning and carrying out, under the 
direction of the principal, a defensible 
and systematic program of public re- 
lations. By every conceivable means, 
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but primarily through personal con- 
tacts with pastors, teachers, and lay 
people, the establishment and sup- 
port of a Lutheran high school is to 
be laid on the conscience of the mem- 
bership in every congregation. Every 
effort must be made to develop a 
clear understanding among pastors, 
teachers, and laity of the basic philos- 
ophy on which a sound program of 
Christian education at all levels of 
maturity must rest. With under- 
standing comes conviction, and with 
conviction the will to act. Then, and 
then only, can a healthy and sus- 
tained growth of the educational en- 
deavors of the Church at the ele- 
mentary and secondary levels be 
achieved. 


BASIC CONSIDERATIONS 


The tendency everywhere in both 
theory and practice is toward the 
unit type of organization. Every 
effort to divide the support of a united 
Lutheranism in a community should 
be resisted. This does not mean that 
the several geographic divisions that 
might exist should not be encouraged 
to develop loyalties and deep inter- 
ests in their local school, but it does 
mean that all secondary schools estab- 
lished in the area must be a part of 
a single system under the direct su- 
pervision of a single board and its 
executive officer. Full and equal rep- 
resentation must be provided. How- 
ever, the principal of equality of edu- 
cational opportunity requires central 
administrative control. The alterna- 
tive is the outmoded ward system and 
all its attending evils. 

We would suggest that every com- 
munity contemplating the establish- 
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ment of a Lutheran high school give 
immediate attention to the prepara- 
tion of an organizational chart in 
which administrative relationships are 
clearly defined. Such a chart will be 
of great service in avoiding and elim- 
inating administrative incongruities, 
such as multiple-executive direction, 
overlapping of authority, and gaps in 
delegating responsibility. 

Where more than one high school 
is contemplated at the outset, a uni- 
form pattern of building design should 
be agreed upon. The ideal situation 
would be one where construction of 
a new building in each district can be 
carried on simultaneously. A_ less 
satisfactory precedure, but one that 
is probably more realistic, would pro- 
vide each district with a new build- 
ing when the membership in that 
district has raised sufficient funds to 
warrant construction. The amount 
set to begin building should be uni- 
form and equitable for all districts. 
The bonded indebtedness incurred, 
if there be any, should be a common 
obligation without reference to dis- 
tricts. After the initial structures have 
been built, all district divisions in 
financial matters should be avoided, 
and a single budget for the system 
as a whole should be adopted. Memo- 
rials and special gifts by individual 
donors to one of the several local high 
schools, however, are always in order. 
The significant consideration regard- 
less of the procedure selected should 
be the ultimate establishment of a 
single and unified system of secondary 
schools owned and operated by an 
association of congregations. 

Two important truths must always 
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be kept in mind. First, we who 
want Lutheran high schools, need to 
be aware that there are forces without 
and within us which do not want such 
schools. Satan vehemently opposes 
every church and school where the 
Word of God reigns supreme and 
where the Spirit of God stirs the hearts 
of men and women to love Christ and 
to live Christlike lives. The world 
and our own evil nature will make 
every effort to frustrate all plans for 
the building of a Christian high 
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school. Only with God’s help can 
we succeed in such a venture. 
Second, we must have faith. Faith 
that teaches us to say: “Thy will be 
done.” Faith that is rooted in persist- 
ent prayer. Faith that is born of a 
deep love for Christ and a recogni- 
tion of our complete unworthiness as 
laborers in His vineyard. Faith to re- 
ceive at His bounteous hand the bless- 
ing He so lovingly has promised. 
Faith, prayer, work; that is the com- 
bination to success in this venture. 


Have You Tried This? 


EpwIn E. ZIELSKE 


Let’s trade experiences. Every 
teacher has discovered a device for 
coping with some school problem or 
has made some innovation to brighten 
school routine and make work more 
pleasant. Write up your ideas, two 
or three hundred words, and let us 
pass them on. 


MISSION STUDIES 

Owing to limited time, a Sunday 
school must generally restrict its ac- 
tivity to the barest essentials: learn- 
ing the Bible stories and the memory 
work. Opportunities for enrichment 
can be provided, however, perhaps 
best in connection with either open- 
ing or closing exercises. Thus, for 
example, various mission fields can be 
studied. On the last Sunday of the 
month either the pastor or the teacher 
tells the story of a certain mission field 
or of some phase of its activity. A 
brief class discussion, with the aid 
of maps, pictures, and other helps, 
may follow. At the conclusion, chil- 
dren might be asked what they would 


like to do in the interest of this par- 
ticular field. It may be making up 
mission boxes; it may be writing to 
a missionary in that field; it may be 
the simplest way of participating in 
mission work — by bringing an offer- 
ing for that mission; or it may be one 
of the most important means of par- 
ticipation — by praying for that mis- 
sion. A monthly mission collection, 
prepared for in the way mentioned, 
can easily net from $50 to $100 or 
more for the cause of missions, and 
the important thing is that the chil- 
dren have become acquainted with 
the great work of missions, and they 
have learned to give for it with a 
purpose. Naturally, a much more 
elaborate program can be carried out 
in school, perhaps by devoting a spe- 
cial weekly period to the cause. 
| cia ey Al 


A COMPOSITE PROJECT MAP 


Have you tried a project map cov- 
ering the work over an extended 
period? Assuming that the geography 
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of the United States has been chosen 
for the project, we would suggest that 
you obtain regional outline maps of 
the groups of States (New England, 
North Atlantic States, etc.), or that 
you trace them from your geography 
or an atlas, being careful to use the 
same map scale for each section. Do 
not trace in State boundaries. Draw 
in tabs, one-fourth inch wide and one- 
half inch long, at convenient places 
along the tops of the outline maps. 
Using these regional maps as pat- 
terns, duplicate a liberal supply of 
each. Taking one copy of each region, 
cut it out along the outline, and fit 
together to form a map of the United 
States. Trace the general outline on 
a large piece of white wrapping paper, 
mount on cardboard, and display in 
a well-selected spot in the classroom. 
You now have a master map which 
is in proportion with the sectional 
maps to be superimposed. 

As one region is being studied, the 
children will enjoy adding their con- 
tribution to the master map. One 
child may choose to chart the rivers 
and another to locate the cities. Some 
will enjoy bounding and coloring 
States, while others are adept at con- 
structing a physical map. Those in- 
terested in composition may write on 
one industry and copy it neatly upon 
their outline maps. A small picture 
of fishing, farming, lumbering, or the 
like, well placed on the outline map, 
with the composition, will add greatly 
to the finished project. The teacher 
may assign various topics or portion 
them out for special credit. When 
their maps are completed, the chil- 
dren cut out their outlines, being 
careful not to cut off the tabs. The 
teacher or a class comittee now or- 
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ganizes the outlines and secures them 
to the master map, pasting only on 
the tabs. The result is a booklet of the 
region studied, superimposed upon 
the master map. After all the regions 
have been thus treated, you have a 
map of the whole United States con- 
sisting of booklets for each region. 

As you progress to other sections, 
you may be pleased to note that chil- 
dren who are often disinterested in 
doing more than the minimum are 
seeking to be represented with their 
best efforts. 

Care must be taken in organizing 
each booklet that the physical fea- 
tures of the maps — State boundaries, 
rivers, cities, etc. —retain the same 
relative position with another sec- 
tion, particularly when rivers cross 
from one regional map to another. 

(Such a project was worked out 
with my eighth grade at Adell, Wis., 
in 1939, and so much interest was 
generated that the young people have 
preserved their map to the present 
time. ) 


ORNAMENTS FOR YOUR 
CLASSROOM CHRISTMAS TREE 


There are numerous ways of provid- 
ing inexpensive or homemade orna- 
ments for the school’s Christmas tree. 
Perhaps you haven't thought of this 
one. Ask the children to save and 
bring to school the keys, with the tin 
strip coiled around, from coffee cans, 
vegetable shortening cans, etc. At 
Christmas time hang the keys on the 
branches of the tree and, with a pair 
of pliers, pull out the coils to sim- 
ulate sparkling “icicles,” 

LAWRENCE RusH 
St. Paul’s Lutheran School 
Sheboygan, Wis. 


The Attitudes of Lutheran Pastors and Teachers in the 
St. Louis Area Toward Federal Aid to Education 


ARMIN H. Breck 


Several bills providing for Federal financial aid to education have been 
introduced into the present session of Congress. The subject has been re- 
ceiving more and more space in both the secular and religious press. Because 
the Lutheran schools rank second in the number of parochial schools in the 
United States, the problem is vital to all Lutherans. 

With this in mind a questionnaire was sent to all pastors and teachers in 
Lutheran churches in the St. Louis metropolitan area to determine their at- 
titudes toward the idea of Federal aid. (The list was secured from the Western 
District School Office.) The questionnaire was sent out in March, 1947. 


TABLE I: Returns of the questionnaire 


Total sent Total returned Ghied iste. 
Blister eS ne Be Ee ZOO ie tes Fad te OO ie tet Re a 45% 
MPAStOYS 2 os GA ee SD ge Ps ot Re ee 50 
Male teachers bee Ye ace an ee Re a” by ll OO a Me Bee dao AT.7 
Female teachers AG Mie Gp oe 2 33:8 


TasBLe II: Do you favor extension of Federal financial aid to public schools 
to maintain present-day standards and build them up for the future? 


Total Pastors Pemeds ohare 

No. % No. % No. % No. %o 
ies eens ee er ee et |! 5S 58.9 | 18 56.3 || 21 50.0 || 14 87.5 
Now== vo oS Ee EE | gets} 86.7 13 40.6 18 42.9 2 12.5 
Momecnmndnt: 2.02 2 4) 4A) V) BA 8) 7] aa 
“ee | 90 | 100.0 || 82 | 100.0 || 42 | 100.0 || 16 | 100.0 


TasLe III: Do you feel that some sort of Federal financial aid is necessary for 
non-public (private and parochial) schools in order to maintain present-day 
standards and build them up for the future? 


Total Pastors Prorat pecker 

No. % No. % No. % No. %o 
YQES Sas SN a ee ee SS ae 20,0 5 15.6 | 8 19.0 5 | 381.38 
Nope iee: penis ee de 704|' “778° || 26 81.3 | SS VS.6. heed 68.7 
Nopcomment (2 6 tr 2 2.2 1 3.1 1 2.4 || — —— 
potas eared ee blest ee | 90 | 100.0 || 82 | 100.0 || 42 | 100.0 || 16 | 100.0 


In Table IV the other suggestion mentioned would have purely local con- 
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Tas.e IV: Control of funds 


Paste Male Female 
If it is decided by Congress to Total aS1pis teachers ee 
extend Federal aid for education, | No- % No. % No. % oO. 


The Federal Government should 
exercise direct control of the funds} 5 5.6 1 3.1 8 ee 1 6.25 
The State should exercise direct 
control of the funds —__._____ .| 22 24.4 8 25.0 || 18 81.0 1 6.25 
The Federal Government should 
exercise direct control of funds 
through the State Department of 


Education eet ae eee 57 63.3 || 18 56.3 || 25 59.5 || 14 87.5 
INO comiment ee 5 5.6 4 125 1 2.4 —_ — 
Otherto 2 es eee 1 11 J 3.1 — — _ —— 

SOtal eee eee eee | 90 | 100.0 || 32 | 100.0 || 42 | 100.0 || 16 | 100.0 


The statements in Table V are not exclusive-answer statements. Eleven 
people checked two answers; hence, the total adds to ninety-five instead of 
the usual ninety. The other ideas mentioned include one in which the Federal 
Government and State Government would, through joint consultation, arrive 
at the amount to be spent; the other suggestion is that the Federal Govern- 
ment set the amount to be spent, and the individual school or school district 
should then make up the difference. 


TasBiLE V: Who should determine the amount? 


Male Female 
If it is decided by Congress to coe Pass teachers teachers 
extend Federal aid to education,| No- Jo No. To No. To No. To 
The State should be required to | 
match the Federal donation ___ 26 27.4 % 20.0 ||} 18 81.0 6 83.3 
The U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion should determine the amount 
to be spent per pupil ($50, for 
oehanie and then have the Fed- 
eral Government make up the dif- 
ference between that amount and 
the present school budget _______ 28 | 29.5 || 12] 348 || 11] 26.2 5 | 27.8 
The amount should be determined 
by the individual school ___..._] 12 | 12.6 5 | 143 4 9.5 3h) G37, 
The amount should be determined 
IbyathewState es 7 Tees eee 21 22.1 a 20.0 || 10 23.8 4 02:9 
Nomcomment) = 222 ae 6 6.8 4 11.4 2 ASN == — 
(1d ao) ye ee ce RR REEL 2, oh _ — 2 AeT S| — 
otalencte i Fy): see | 95 | 100.0 |} 35 | 100.0 || 42 | 100.0 || 18 | 100.0 


On the questionnaire in Table VI only the first two alternatives were of- 
fered. However, twelve repliers would have parochial schools receiving no 
benefits from the Federal extension of financial aid. In the second part of 
the table, “non-instructional aid” is interpreted as meaning availability of trans- 
portation, health services, school lunches, and the like. 
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TaBLE VI: Who should receive the benefits? 

If it is decided by Congress to ppg eos teachers teachers 
extend Federal aid to education,| No. To No. To No. %o No. To 
Parochial schools should receive 

benefits equal to those of public 

SCHouise eee ete yt ys 14.4 5 15.6 5 11.9 3 18.75 
Parochial schools should receive 

benefits covering non-instructional 

Pumpoescs only. 65 | 72.2 || 21 | 65.6 || 834} 81.0 || 10] 625 
Neither: parochial schools should 

comers eG, Gl Sn 12 | 13.4 6] 188 a nay | 3 | 18.75 


Total | 90 | 100.0 || 82 | 100.0 || 42 | 100.0 || 16 | 100.0 


A caution io be observed in the interpretation of the foregoing results is 
that this sampling was made in an urban metropolitan area. It is possible that 
if the study were made in a strictly rural area the results would be different 
because of different conditions obtaining in rural areas. 
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A Teacher’s Self-Examination 


The following searching questions, 
here given in translation, appeared in 
the Evangelisch-Lutherisches Schul- 
blatt, April, 1902, under the title 
“Ein Gewissenskatechismus fuer den 
Lehrer.” 

1. Am I teaching the Word of God 
in its truth and purity? 

2. Do I love the Word of God, and 
do I aim to have my pupils love and 
cherish it? 

3. Do I go to the right place for 
help and advice? In other words: 
Do I pray diligently enough? 

4. Am I deeply concerned about 
the welfare of my school? 

5. Is Jesus my One and All? 


6. Do I believe that all success de- 
pends on God’s blessing? 

7. Am I leading a godly life — a life 
which can be an example for my 
pupils to emulate? 


8. Have I an adequate comprehen- 
sion of what I teach? 

9. Is it my constant concern to un- 
derstand the nature of the child? 

10. Have I made any progress in 
the past year? 

11. Do I enrich my knowledge 
through continued study? 

12. Do I blindly follow a new 
method, or do I follow the other ex- 
treme? 

13. Is my mind closed to any and 
every new method? 

14. Do I select only good books 
for my own library? 

15. Do I love my work? 

16. Do I plan my lessons for every 
day with a definite aim in view? 

17. Do I blindly and slavishly fol- 
low the book, or do I realize that the 
book was made for the child and not 
the child for the book? 
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18. Do I guide my pupils, or do 
I drive them? 

19. Do my pupils love me? If not, 
why not? 

20. Have my pupils proper respect 
for their teacher? If not, why not? 

21. Do my pupils look at me as a 
taskmaster who must be avoided as 
much as possible? If so, why? 

22. Am I unto my pupils an ex- 
ample of cleanliness, order, com- 
posure, etc., in school and out of 
school? 

23. Do I interest my pupils in 
every lesson? 

24. Do my pupils complain that 
I am partial? If so, is there any cause 
for such complaining? 

25. Am I constantly criticizing the 
parents, the pupils, the school board, 
the school building, the locality? If 
so, should I not rather attend to the 
state of my digestion or resign my 
position? 

26. Have I favorites? 

27. Do I flatter? 

28. Do I condemn unjustly and 
without sympathy? 

29. Do I visit the parents to ob- 
serve the children’s behavior, inter- 
ests, and occupations at home? 

30. Do I prefer the children of dis- 
tinguished parents? 
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31. Do I tell parents the truth if 
they inquire about the progress and 
behavior of their children? 

32. Do I speak only correct Ger- 
man and English, just as I require 
correct speech of my pupils? 

33. Is my handwriting attractive? 

34. Is my spelling correct? 

35. Do I tire my pupils with long 
sermons? 

36. Do I scold? 

37. Do I try to train my pupils to 
do independent work? 

38. Do my pupils obey out of love 
or out of fear? 

39. Do I trust my pupils? 

40. Do my pupils trust me? 

41. Do I reprove and correct my 
pupils in the proper manner? 

42. Am I concerned about the 
health of my pupils? 

43. Do I make the schoolroom 
pleasant for my pupils? 

44. Do I insist that the pupils pre- 
pare their lessons conscientiously and 
diligently? 

45. Do I attend conferences reg- 
ularly? 

46. Do I illustrate sufficiently the 
process of teaching? 

47. Am I of a capricious disposition? 

48. How do I get along with the 


9 
Paster (Submitted by Ge. J.) 


ApvocaTEe More RE.icious TRAINING. — The National Council of Juvenile 


Court Judges passed this resolution: 


“WueEreas, we are finding a deplorable lack of religious training all over 
the land, and as such training is conducive to sound principles of morality, 
which is a very important factor in lessening delinquency; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we advocate more and more religious training for the youth 


of our land.” 


Another resolution scored the demoralization of youth through “the ex- 
ploitation of sex, family infidelity, drunkenness, and crimes through certain 
types of movies, some radio programs, and certain magazines and news- 
papers.” — Lutheran Standard, Aug. 2, 1947. 
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Bach’s “Catechism” Preludes; 


HERBERT D. 


By special permission reprinted from The 
Diapason, July 1, 1946, official journal of the 
American Guild of Organists, the Canadian 
College of Organists, and the Hymn Society 
of America. 

Bach composed a goodly number 
and variety of organ selections based 
on the chorale, but only twice did he 
have a certain scheme in mind. In 
the “Orgelbuechlein” (“The Little Or- 
gan Book” or “The Liturgical Year”) 
the forty-five short chorale preludes 
cover mainly the seasons and festivals 
of the church year as well as various 
phases of Christian life in general. In 
the other instance, the third part of 
the “Clavieruebung,” Bach wrote a 
musical, an organ, version of Luther’s 
Small and Large Catechisms. Unfor- 
tunately not all editions of Bach’s or- 
gan works follow his original scheme 
and order, as, for example, does the 
Novello Edition in Book 16. 

The title page of the work under 
discussion reads in translation as fol- 
lows: 

Third Part of the Keyboard Prac- 
tice, consisting of various preludes on 
the Catechism and other hymns for 
the organ. For music lovers, and es- 
pecially for connoisseurs of such 
work, composed by Johann Sebastian 
Bach, Royal Polish and Electoral 
Saxon Court Composer, Capellmeister 
and Director Chori Musici in Leipzig. 
Published by the author (1789). (See 
p. 164 in The Bach Reader of Hans 
David and Arthur Mendel.) 


Composer’s Purposes Studied 


BRUENING 


Concerning the 
Harvey Grace writes: 


“Clavieruebung” 


It is a comprehensive work in four 
parts, the first of which appeared in 
1781 and the fourth about 1742. Bach 
borrowed the title from Kuhnau, who 
produced a “Neue Clavieruebung” 
(New Clavier Exercises) in 1695. 
Part 3 of Bach’s work (1739) consists 
of organ music—the great Prelude 
in E Flat, followed by twenty-one 
chorale preludes, the whole being 
rounded off by the Fugue in E Flat, 
popularly known as “St. Anne’s.” 
Special interest attaches to the “Cla- 
vieruebung’; it shows Bach at his best 
both as organ and clavier composer, 
and it was almost certainly the first 
of his works to be engraved. Impa- 
tient young composers of today, with 
something less to say than Bach, may 
profitably reflect on this latter point, 
remembering also that Johann Se- 
bastian was at that time well past his 
fortieth year. 

“The basis of the collection in the 
third part of the ‘Clavieruebung’ ad- 
mits of no doubt,” Ernest Newman 
writes in the Novello edition. “The 
chorales are based on the ‘Catechism 
hymns, which embody the articles of 
the Lutheran faith; to these are pre- 
fixed the Kyrie, the Gloria, or [not 
‘and’—H.D.B.] the hymn to the 
Trinity, ‘Allein Gott in der Hoeh’ sei 
Ehr.’ With the exception of the last- 
named, each chorale is made the sub- 
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ject of a large and a smaller prelude 
corresponding to Luther’s Greater and 
Smaller Catechisms.” The larger 
chorale preludes, according to Albert 
Schweitzer, “are dominated by a 
sublime musical mysticism, aiming 
simply at illustrating the central idea 
of the dogma contained in the words; 
the smaller ones are of bewitching 
simplicity.” 

Thus, just as Luther in 1529 wrote 
a Small Catechism for children and 
beginners in Christian knowledge and 
a Large Catechism for adults and 
those more advanced in the Scrip- 
tures, so Bach at the age of 54 wrote 
two versions of the chief parts of 
Christian doctrine — in music, for or- 
gan. For the core of this organ ver- 
sion of the Lutheran Catechisms, 
Bach selected five hymns of Luther 
and one of Huss and wrote two prel- 
udes to the tune of each hymn — one 
version short and for manuals only; 
the other extended and for manuals 
and pedals. For background organists 
will do well to become intimately ac- 
quainted with these hymns of Luther 
and Huss and their foundations in the 
Bible. Some students of Bach will 
be interested in reading a scholarly 
discussion of the Catechisms of Lu- 
ther, as that, for example, in the Con- 
cordia Triglotta, pages 62—93 (Con- 
cordia Publishing House, St. Louis, 
Mo.). On pages 583-783 of this 
monumental work both Catechisms of 
Luther are reprinted in full. Small, 
inexpensive editions of Luther’s Small 
Catechism may be bought from any 
Lutheran publisher or bookstore. 

The first number of the Catechism 
collection is a lengthy 137-measure 
prelude in E flat “of very spacious 
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dimensions, such as would be apt to 
serve as the exordium to some im- 
portant pronouncements,” observes 
Sir Hubert Parry. It has been de- 
scribed as massive and dignified, har- 
monic and melodious, but not always 
Bach at his ripest and best. It was 
most likely written under Italian in- 
fluences and contains many traces of 
the Italian concerto type in passages 
which suggest alternations of tutti 
and soli. 

Next there are the three pairs of 
lesser and greater preludes to the 
metrical version of the Kyrie, which, 
like the metrical version of the Gloria, 
was a fixed part of the Lutheran lit- 
urgy at the time of Bach. Most note- 
worthy is the Third Greater Kyrie in 
five parts, of which Harvey Grace 
says: “The third, ‘Kyrie, Gott Heiliger 
Geist,’ must rank among the handful 
of Bach’s grandest works. It would 
be difficult to find a better example of 
his power of taking a bald series of 
notes and developing from them a 
towering edifice of sound so perfect 
and satisfying that there is nothing to 
be said by those of us who dislike 
dealing in superlatives.” A reference 
in the hymn stanza to this “sinful 
world” may have suggested to Bach 
the grindingly discordant modal close, © 
a chromatic passage that ranks among 
the most expressive works of Bach. 

For “Allein Gott in der Hoeh’” 
(“All Glory Be to God on High”) 
Bach wrote three versions to sym- 
bolize the Holy Trinity. He always 
remembers that the melody is to be 
the song of the angels; hence the 
light duets and trios of ravishing 
charm and stringy character, also in 
his seven other preludes on this hymn, 
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to depict the charming disorder of 
the heavenly hosts in the clouds at the 
birth of Christ. 

The hymns which Bach used in the 
third part of the “Clavieruebung” are: 

First Chief Part of Christian Doc- 
trine: The Ten Commandments. 
“Dies sind die heil’gen Zehn Gebot’” 
(“That Man a Godly Life Might 
Live”). 

Second Chief Part: The Creed. 
“Wir glauben all’ an einen Gott” (“We 
All Believe in One True God” — the 
tune being based on a Latin Credo, 


c. 1300). 
Third Chief Part: Our Lord’s 
Prayer. “Vater, unser im Himmel- 


reich” (“Our Father, Thou in Heaven 
Above”). 

Fourth Chief Part: The Sacrament 
of Holy Baptism. “Christ, unser Herr, 
zum Jordan kam” (“To Jordan Came 
Our Lord”). 

Fifth Chief Part: The Office of the 
Keys and Confession (Penitence). 
“Aus tiefer Not schrei’ ich zu dir” 
(“From Depths of Woe I Cry to 
Thee” — Psalm 130, “De Profundis”). 

Sixth Chief Part: The Sacrament 
of the Altar, or the Lord’s Supper. 
“Jesus Christus, unser Heiland” (“Je- 
sus Christ, Our Blessed Saviour” ). 

In the long prelude to “Dies sind 
die heil’gen Zehn Gebot’” Bach tries 
to draw a “musical picture of the 
eternal conflict between order and 
disorder; the free parts represent the 
moral disorder of the world, while the 
slow canon which forms the core of 
the piece stands for the Law,” notes 
Schweitzer. If that is the case, Grace 
thinks Bach was asking too much of 
music. “Music, above all the arts,” 
Grace contends, “excels at showing 
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chaos and cosmos in alternation, but 
it cannot show them together. Only 
the painter can do that.” In the short 
prelude to this same hymn, a gay little 
fughetta, “its cheerful animation is 
meant to express the idea that liberty, 
not bondage, is the result of obedience 
to the Law.” 

The great fugue on the metrical 
version of the Nicene Creed is some- 
times called the “Giant Fugue” be- 
cause of its ponderous, descending 
pedal passages, a free part to an 
otherwise strict fugue, suggesting to 
some the heavy tread of a giant. 
More apt it is to see in these broad 
and bold bass progressions “the im- 
pregnable foundation on which the 
Church’s faith rests,” according to 
Charles Sanford Terry and many 
others. Grace points out that “the 
subject of the fugue is based on the 
opening phrase of the chorale, and 
Bach rounds off the movement by in- 
troducing the final phrase of the tune 
in the tenor, beginning on the E in 
the ninth bar from the end.” 

The great and very long arrange- 
ment of “Our Father, Thou in Heaven 
Above” is at once one of the most dif- 
ficult and most beautiful of Bach’s 
chorale preludes. It has to be thor- 
oughly absorbed before its undoubted 
beauty becomes fully apparent. 

The longer “To Jordan Came Our 
Lord, the Christ” is again typical 
Bach. Over the grandiose theme in 
the 4-ft. pedal, rippling manual pas- 
sages in the left hand are heard to 
represent the rapid flow of the Jordan. 
In the shorter prelude to this bap- 
tismal hymn A. Eaglefield Hull notes: 
“The first line only is treated, direct 
and by inversion (a) first phrase in 
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treble; (b) its inversion in the bass; 
(c) diminished form in the bass, bars 
2-4; (d) inversion of (c) in the 
treble, bars 6—8.” Schweitzer says 
that these four forms “are worked into 
an extremely realistic picture of waves 
great and small, rising and falling and 
overtopping each other.” Take it or 
leave it for what it’s worth. 

“The two movements on “Aus tiefer 
Not’ are the only ones which repre- 
sent completely what has been called 
the Pachelbel type, in which the 
respective phrases of the chorale are 
anticipated by the secondary voices 
in imitation before the chorale makes 
its entry in long notes. The first, in 
six parts, .. . presents the rare feature 
of having the pedals written in two 
parts, the upper one of which has the 
chorale melody,” says Parry. Spitta 
calls it “the crowning point of the col- 
lection of Catechism hymns.” Hull 
says it is the finest piece for double 
pedal ever written and recalls how 
the late Joseph Bonnet added or- 
chestral trombones to reinforce the 
cantus firmus in the upper part of the 
pedal. Readers of The Diapason in 
March, 1935, may remember how 
Joseph C. Beebe of New Britain, 
Conn., described a way of thumbing 
the cantus firmus, thus doing away 
with the double pedal feature — and 
creating new difficulties, perhaps. 
Harvey Grace again gives us pertinent 
comment. Says he: “The ecclesias- 
tical style of the polyphony, the pro- 
nounced flavor of the Phrygian mode 
and the dark effect due to four of the 
six voices lying in the lower half of 
the keyboard combine to produce a 
masterpiece of impersonal gloom. Of 
emotion in the ordinary sense there is 
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none: the music is simply a tremend- 
ous abstraction.” Read, pray, and 
confess the De Profundis (Psalm 180), 
and then see what Bach has in mind. 

Toward the close of the great six- 
part “Aus tiefer Not” Bach employs 
a rhythmic figure which he uses fre- 
quently in other compositions to ex- 
press joy. Why that in a penitential 
hymn? Simply to express the Biblical 
doctrine of repentance, according to 
which all true repentance leads of | 
itself to the joyful certainty of sal- 
vation. 

The shorter “Aus tiefer Not” is also 
most significant. “Each phrase of the 
chorale is treated imitatively in the 
three under parts before being in- 
troduced at the top in long notes, and 
in every instance one of the imitations 
is by inversion. Nor is this all. In 
most cases the melody on its appear- 
ance in the treble is accompanied by 
itself in diminution and by inversion. 
The most astonishing fact, however, 
is that the result is beautifully ex- 
pressive music” — quoting Grace once 
more.. In the Breitkopf & Haertel 
edition the bass is given to the pedals 
and the tenor to a separate manual 
with good effect. 

In the long D minor trio on “Jesus 
Christus, unser Heiland” (tune by 
Johann Walther) Bach employs a 
theme of extraordinarily wide spacing. 
“It is as if someone were standing on 
a rolling ship and planting his feet 
wide apart in order to keep a firm 
footing,” Schweitzer remarks. What 
is the idea of this characteristic 
theme? None other than immovable 
faith in the marvel of the Sacrament, 
faith in the words “Given and shed 
for you for the remission of sins.” 
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The Catechism collection closes 
with the well-known so-called triple 
Fugue in E Flat Major, “the longest 
of all the Bach fugues” (Pirro) — 
231 measures — known as “St. Anne’s 
Fugue,” because its theme resembles 
the opening phrase of the tune by 
Croft known as “St. Anne.” There is 
no need to point out today that Bach 
could hardly have heard Croft’s tune. 
It is evident, however, that Bach had 
a hymn tune in mind — possibly “Was 
mein Gott will.” Much has been 
written and said about the character 
and the structure of this unique fugue, 
but the opinion of Albert Schweitzer 
remains one of the most interesting 
expressions. He says: “The triple 
fugue .. . is a symbol of the Trinity. 
The same theme occurs in three con- 
nected fugues, but each time with 
another personality. The first fugue 
is calm and majestic, with an ab- 
solutely uniform movement through- 
out; in the second the theme seems 
to be disguised, and is only occasion- 
ally recognizable in its true shape, as 
if to suggest the divine assumption of 
an earthly form; in the third it is 
transformed into rushing semiquavers, 
as if the Pentecostal wind were roar- 
ing from heaven.” 

The third part of the “Clavier- 
uebung” begins with the Prelude in 
E Flat Major and ends with the Fugue 
in E Flat Major. Concerning their 
position in this opus Pirro writes: 

“In any case, there is no doubt that 
these two pieces belong together. 
Griepenkerl, who in his edition edited 
them for the first time, declares that 
he did not do so arbitrarily, but that 
he was justified by Forkel, who in 
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turn derived his authority from Bach’s 
sons. 

“Moreover, a comparison of these 
two pieces will show their similarity; 
while the prelude is more grandiose, 
the character of the fugued portions 
is quite the same in the one as in the 
other; moreover, the polyphony, in 
each case in five parts, indicates an 
evident unity of composition.” 

So far Pirro. Hull, on the other 
hand, argues: “The fact that twenty- 
one chorale preludes separate the two 
pieces goes far to prove that Bach in- 
tended no ‘pairing’ of these two pieces. 
But is the coincidence of the key quite 
accidental?” 

Why, then, did Bach place these 
two compositions as he did? Was it 
his intention to have the Prelude in 
E Flat Major serve as an invocation 
and the Fugue in E Flat Major as a 
benediction, or, better still, a dox- 
ology? If we agree with Schweitzer 
that the Prelude in E Flat Major sym- 
bolizes godlike majesty and that the 
Fugue symbolizes the Trinity, we may 
assume that Bach deliberately paid 
homage to the God of the Bible, the 
Holy Trinity. Moreover, by placing 
the Prelude in E Flat at the beginning 
of the Catechism collection of chorale 
preludes and the Fugue in E Flat 
Major at the end, Bach may have 
wished to signify that God is the 
Author and Finisher of the faith set 
forth in the six chief parts of Christian 
doctrine comprising the Small and the 
Large Catechisms of Luther. And, 
speaking of faith, we may even im- 
agine that Bach, a devout believer, 
imbued with faith in the Redeemer 
(“Mein Jesulein”), thought of Christ 
the Lord, the Alpha and the Omega, 
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the Beginning and the End (Revela- 
tion 21:6), when he (Bach) placed 
the E flat major compositions at the 
beginning and at the end of the 
dogma in music. Of course, all this 
is merely speculation on my part in 
this last paragraph, but there may be 
a grain of truth in it, if we remember 
the kind of simple, at times naive, 
childlike Christian the life and works 
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of Johann Sebastian Bach prove him 
to be. 

[For further study, see pages 58 
to 73 of “The Chorale Preludes of 
Bach,” by Stainton De B. Taylor (Ox- 
ford University Press, 1942; reprinted 
1944), a “must” book for everyone 
who plays the chorale preludes of 
Bach, along with the books of Grace, 
Hull, and Pirro. ] 


Music Reviews 


BOOKS 
Augustana Book Concern, Rock Island, Iml. 


THE CHOIRMASTER’S WORKBOOK. By 
Dayton W. Nordin, 263 pages. $2.00. 
Here is a refreshingly new kind of book 
that answers the needs of every church 
musician. The author’s father is dean of 
the music department of a prominent Mid- 
western college. The author himself is a 
well-trained and experienced choirmaster 
who has done outstanding work. In this 
Workbook he has compiled a simple and 
practical routine for planning ahead and the 
keeping of necessary records of a smoothly 
functioning church choir. There is a page 
for every Sunday in the liturgical church 
year, rehearsal outlines, score card for ob- 
jective measurement of the choir’s per- 
formance, plus hundreds of new ideas and 
suggestions for improving your choir. 

Every conscientious church musician is 
eager to improve his work, and the Choir- 
master’s Workbook is designed especially for 
those who wish to make their ministry of 
music more effective. Also included in the 
Workbook are: 22 concise articles on church 
choir technique; 362 positive things to do 
to make your choir better; 47 anthems of 
proved merit and 49 effective compositions 
for church organ and 104 collections recom- 
mended for church organ (annotated for 
intelligent appraisal); 87 illustrations and 
explanations of liturgical symbols; 66 quot- 
able anecdotes about church music and 
musicians, and innumerable additional helps 
which make this single volume positively 
unique. It is indeed a storehouse of in- 


formation and will be a real “lift” to every- 
one who performs the inescapable chores of 
a choirmaster. The author has indeed done 
a superb job and offers to share his ex- 
periences with his colleagues. A.D. 


ORGAN MUSIC 


J. Fischer & Bro., 119 W. 4th St., New 
York, N.Y. 


CHRISTMAS PORTION OF THE MES- 
SIAH. Handel-Norden. $2.50. 


This is a special organ part to be used 
with a minimum of two good performers 
on each of the following strings: 1st and 
2d violin, viola, cello, and bass. It is based 
upon the E. Prout orchestration. 


THE FIRST NOEL. 


$1.00. 
A development of the familiar theme. 
Two of the seven pages are somewhat dif- 
ficult. 


LET ALL MORTAL FLESH KEEP SI- 
LENT. August Maekelberghe. $1.25. 
These twelve pages, dedicated to Flor 
Peeters, take about ten minutes to play. 
About three pages of Allegro con fuoco re- 
quire great skill in the right hand. The 
rest, though Adagio, requires a highly re- 


fined sense of tone color and of imagination. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL ORGANIST. 
Vol. Two. Carl Rossini. No. 8176. 

- $2.00. 
One hundred and twenty-one contrapuntal 
preludes, interludes, and postludes by sixty- 
two composers, grouped according to keys, 


Louis L. Balogh. 
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offer a ready source of music which can be 
used on the pipe organ, reed organ, piano, 
or electronic instrument. While the chorale 
does not appear as a theme, the general 
style is in keeping with the spirit of wor- 
ship. The numbers are easy to play, about 
one page, six staves, in length. 


THE GREGORIAN ORGANIST. 
Rossini. No. 8269. $3.00. 


This volume presents forty-four composers 
in 151 compositions in modal and semi- 
modal Gregorian style. Grouped around 
each mode, some transposed, these contra- 
puntal preludes and postludes form valuable 
materials for the study of this type of church 
music. Each composition is introduced by 
a notation of the Gregorian theme upon 
which it is based. T. GS. 


Carlo 


The H.W. Gray Co., Inc., New York, N.Y. 


FOUR CHORALE PRELUDES. Ivan Lang- 
stroth. No. 668. 75 cents. 

Well-written preludes on familiar Christ- 
mas chorales: “From Heaven Above to 
Earth I Come,” “A Lovely Rose is Bloom- 
ing,” “Come, Thou Savior of Mankind,” 
and “Now Dawns a Glorious Day.” These 
preludes deserve our careful study and gen- 
eral use. 


MORNING HYMN. Flor Peeters. No. 728. 
75 cents. 
This Andante in 6/4 time in A major 
serves well for voluntary use. 


GAVOTTE ANTIQUE. Flor Peeters. No. 
780. 75 cents. 
The name sounds forbidding, but the 


moderato assai mellows it. This is one of 
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the easier compositions suited for those who 
cannot master Flor Peeters’ larger compo- 
sitions. 


NOSTALGIA. 

75 cents. 

The music is easy to play though the 
name would disturb worship. 


Flor Peeters. No. 729. 


FESTAL MARCH, “Perstare et Praestare.” 
Philip James. No. 733. 75 cents. 


NOVELETTE (La Maison Grise). Philip 
James. No. 732. 75 cents. 

These compositions by James are true to 
their names, thematic developments, in- 
terestingly written, and effective, though not 
characteristic of the chorale. 


HARMONIES OF FLORENCE. 
Bingham. $1.50. 

Five musical impressions, descriptive of 
1) Florentine Chimes, 2) Primavera (Bot- 
ticelli’s great painting), 3) Savonarola, 
4) Twilight at Fiesole, 5) March of the 
Medici. All require study and work to 
bring out Bingham’s ideas. 


Seth 


SONATINA FOR ORGAN. Leo Sowerby. 
$1.75. 

Twenty-four pages, three movements, the 
first “In a placid and easygoing manner” 
(if you can “go easy” in Sowerby’s har- 
mony), the second “Verily slowly” (if you 
have the organ to make dissonances sound 
appealing), the third “Fast and perky” (if 
the occasion warrants it). This is an in- 
teresting addition to modern organ music. 
I find no occasion to use it. TeG_S. 


Cyrcaco Remains Larcest CaTuoric Diocese. — The official Catholic 
directory for 1947, according to a mid-June release, puts the Roman Catholic 
population of the Chicago archdiocese at 1,716,537. This is 508,447 more 
than the archdiocese of Boston, which numbers 1,208,089. New York, third- 


largest of the nation’s Roman Catholic j 


urisdictions, is credited with 1,169,376. 


Conversions passed 100,000 in 1946, according to the directory, for the first 
time in American history. In this category, too, Chicago leads with 6,190, 
which is 2,546 more than the Philadelphia area to which goes second place. 
Chicago is listed as having 157,879 parochial school students in grade and 
high schools. — The Christian Century, July 16, 1947. 


LUTHERAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


MEMBERSHIP DUES 


Increased publication costs and the grow- 
ing membership of the L.E. A. made it 
necessary to increase the annual membership 
dues from $3.00 to $4.00. The subscription 
price of LurHeran Epucation, which is 
supplied to each member of the L.E.A., 
was raised to $2.50 on Aug.1, 1947. An 
increase in membership entails more clerical 
work; consequently more money was budg- 
eted for secretarial service. 


L. E. A. EMBLEM 


One of the resolutions adopted at the 
recent convention had to do with an em- 
blem or key to symbolize the Association. 
An artist’s drawing was submitted and its 
significance explained by Miss Gertrude 
Doederlein. 

The emblem can be made into keys or 
pins, and the design will also be used on 
printed materials to help identify publica- 
tions of the Association. 

The matter was turned over to the 
Executive Board for final action. 


QUOTES FROM “THE PLACE OF 
RESEARCH IN THE WORK 
OF THE CHURCH” 


E. P. Weser, B. D., M.A., AND 
P. W. Lance, Pu. D. 


There is nothing mysterious about scien- 
tific research. It parallels common-sense 
observation, but it magnifies the observer’s 
effort to make his observations cautiously, 
and with the best technique, in order to 
reduce the probable error of the result. 


The Church must of necessity be con- 
cerned with research. Although not “of 
the world” but definitely “in the world,” 
she is forced to deal with the world. Her 
constituency is constantly bombarded with 
the announcements of new discoveries, new 
interpretations, and new attacks on her 
teachings that must be met with facts. Her 
far-flung auxiliary activities in carrying on 
the work of the Kingdom present definite 
problems of organization, administration, 


public relations, and finance that require 
critical examination in the light of new 
practices and procedures. 

Her system of education, primarily that 
phase of it that comprises a network of over 
1,200 parish schools, a dozen high schools, 
and 21 colleges and seminaries, finds itself 
confronted with the intricate problems of 
adjustment that cannot be adequately met 
without a careful analysis of the compelling 
needs and demands of the social milieu in 
which it must operate. If the Church is to 
do her task well, she dare not build her 
course of action on mere tradition or opin- 
ion, but she must become actively engaged 
in self-evaluation, critically analyzing past 
procedures and present performances. She 
must break ground in new areas of knowl- 
edge that will enhance her effectiveness in 
preaching the Word in season and out of 
season. She should become active in the 
advancement and discovery of truth, the 
clarification of the truth that already is hers, 
and in the refinement of procedures that will 
contribute to more effective operation. 


The Church must either lean heavily on 
the research findings of others —a practice 
which frequently forces her on the defen- 
sive — or she must become actively engaged 
in sponsoring and encouraging research 
studies of her own if she wishes to main- 
tain her position of leadership. 


Unless I am unaware of much that has 
been written in our circles, the Missouri 
Synod during the past one hundred years 
has contributed very little of genuine re- 
search in the field of Biblical introduction, 
or Biblical criticism, as some prefer to 
call it. 

Though one can understand the reasons 
for such a deficiency, we should become 
active in this field during the next hundred 
years, provided, of course, that God in His 
mercy permits the world to continue for that 
period. He who approaches a given field 
purely from the negative point of view, or 
who relies upon the research of others with- 
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out himself actively engaging in the re- 
search, lacks an essential characteristic of 
a good scholar. Good scholarship demands 
active, positive, intimate association with 
eee RO 6 


The disturbing factor in the parish school 
program is that only 27.8 per cent of the 
children of elementary school age in the 
Church are presently enrolled in a paro- 
chial school. Careful research in this area 
may lead to an arrangement that will enable 
a considerably larger percentage of our 
children to enjoy the privilege of a Christ- 
centered education at the elementary level. 


The absence of a clearly defined philos- 
ophy of education has resulted in disturb- 
ing inconsistencies within the Church. It 
has led many to assume that the implica- 
tions of the Biblical injunctions dealing 
with the instruction and training of the 
young are not applicable to the Church and 
therefore she has no implied responsibility 
in the matter. It has permitted their think- 
ing to assume an artificial divorce between 
sacred and secular learning in spite of the 
fact that all of man’s thoughts, words, and 
deeds have a spiritual significance and are 
conditioned by his relationship to God. 
It has encouraged the fallacious assumption 
that formal religious instruction and Chris- 
tian education are synonymous. It has 
exalted much of the trivia of church activity 
at the expense of a sound and thorough in- 
doctrination of the young. 

An adequate philosophy of Christian edu- 
cation must extend over every field of learn- 
ing and reach into every educational 
method. It must be based on a clear view 
of God, of man, of life, of faith, of reason, 
of character, of personality, of experience, 
of death. Its relation to theology must be 
clear; in fact, there can be no sound phi- 
losophy of education which is not rooted in 
a sound theology. 


During the past year it has been my priv- 
ilege to organize and administer a new Lu- 
theran High School in St. Louis. One ex- 
perience that stands out as unique and far- 
reaching in its implications is the striking 
difference in mind-set between the 156 
freshmen students who came to us directly 
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from our own parochial schools and the 
106 sophomores who had spent one year in 
a public high school. Extensive observations 
made by three members of our staff cor- 
roborate the opinion that there is a decided 
difference in the degree to which these two 
groups interpret and analyze social, political, 
and historic data in terms of Christian doc- 
trine and ethics. In a majority of the cases 
a decided reluctancy on the part of those 
who had spent one year in a public high 
school to evaluate secular knowledge in 
terms of Christian doctrine was clearly 
evident. One year of exposure to a pro- 
gram of training designed to leave God out 
of account in its thinking seemed to pro- 
duce a mind-set that inhibited the student 
from putting into practice the faith he 
believes. 


VARIOUS AND SUNDRY QUOTES 


Shortages of manpower in the past helped 
to relegate overworked men to the human 
scrap heap. — A. C. Repr. 


a4 


It is appalling how many congregations 
have no board of education. They have 
boards of elders, ushers, deacons, greeters, 
but too many have no one concerned about 
education excepting the pastor. The board 
of education can include women. — L. W. 
MEINZEN. A 


We are expendable in the cause of Chris- 
tian education. — A. L. Miiuer. 


e 


We need manpower, but above all we 
need the power of prayer. Pray not only 
“Thy kingdom come,” but also “Thine is 
the Kingdom and the power . . . forever.” — 
W. F. Krause. - 


Research should be carried on so that the 
Church may wield the sword of the Spirit 
with intelligence and with power. —P. W. 
LANGE. . 


I would put my ablest teachers in the 
elementary school. — E. T. McSwain. 
* 
Democracy is a state of mind. We can't 


give people freedom. We have to teach 
them to use freedom. — E. T. McSwain. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


NEW LOADS FOR TEACHERS 


The United States will have a record 
number of children of school age in the 
1950’s. More than 5,000,000 children will 
probably be added to the elementary school 
population of our country within the next 
decade. This is the estimate of Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company statisticians. 

The life insurance experts say that the 
number of 6-year-old children in the United 
States has been increasing slowly in recent 
years and now totals nearly 2,500,000. 
Their numbers will grow to almost 2,900,000 
two years hence. In 1950 and in 1951, 
however, the new contingents of 6-year-olds 
will fall off somewhat — reflecting the de- 
cline in the birth rate in 1944 and 1945 — 
but they will then resume their increase 
until they number nearly 3,300,000 in 1953. 

“Not only the beginners, but the ele- 
mentary school population as a whole — 
those 6 to 13 years of age — will grow con- 
siderably in the years ahead. This group of 
children ‘will increase in number annually 
from the present figure of about 18,200,000 
to more than 23,400,000 in 1956.” 


THREE EDUCATIONAL 
WEAK SPOTS 


The Congress in its last session provided 
an increase of $225,000 for U.S. Office of 
Education salaries to enable the U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education to assist the States in 
strengthening three aspects of their educa- 
tional programs: 

1. Education for Democratic Citizenship 


Commissioner of Education Studebaker 
believes that the Federal Government can 
and should assist the State (without inter- 
ference in educational affairs of States) to 
strengthen education for democratic citizen- 
ship. This will be done by employing pro- 
fessional specialists in the U.S. Office of 
Education to work with co-operating schools, 
school systems, and colleges through in- 
stitutes, conferences, publication of ma- 
terial, and demonstration teaching designed 
to improve social studies teaching, particu- 


larly in high schools and colleges. 


Dr. Studebaker plans to concentrate on 
developing: 

a. An understanding of the meaning of 
democracy, its history, its practice and its 
continuing development, together with the 
dangerous alternatives posed by totalitarian 
governments. 

b. Fundamentals of national responsibility 
and power, including world geography and 
its relation to war potentials and to the 
economic and strategic foundation of an 
enduring peace. 

c. Understanding of the United Nations, 
its organization, accomplishments, and fu- 
ture possibilities. 

2. Education in Science and Mathematics 


“To maintain American leadership in 
scientific research and discovery, is the pres- 
ent concern of those responsible for the 
national defense,” says the U.S. Office of 
Education. One feature now in effect is 
provision by the Federal Government for 
scholarships and graduate fellowships for 
young people of scientific talent. 

But improved high school instruction in 
the natural sciences and mathematics is 
necessary if the high schools are to provide 
the reservoir of talented science students for 
advanced training in colleges and uni- 
versities, 

Machinery for achieving these obejctives 
of science education already exists in some 
high schools. Many schools are not suf- 
ficiently well equipped to reach a high 
degree of effectiveness in their teaching of 
natural science. Especially difficult at the 
present time is the securing of talented 
teacher personnel and supervisory staffs 
necessary to achieve improved results. “By 
the expenditure of relatively small amounts 
of Federal funds much might be done to 
stimulate the improvement of science and 
mathematics instruction in the high schools 
of the Nation,” says Dr. Studebaker. 


8. Education for Health 


Fitness 


and Physical 


“If our youth in future are to be pre- 
pared to make their contribution to the 
security of the Nation either in time of 
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peace or war,” says the Office of Education, 
“definite measures in justifying its third plan 
of aid to schools should be taken to insure 
the development, the training, and the con- 
ditioning of our youth.” 

The Office, therefore, plans a direct na- 
tional attack “designed to improve school 
health services and programs in all States” 
by adding professional specialists to its staff. 


Commissioner Studebaker says that a good 
educational program for health and physical 
fitness includes school health services, health 
instruction, physical education, and recrea- 
tion. “School health examinations or in- 
ventories are basic to sound programs of 
physical education activities under school 
auspices and to meaningful health instruc- 
tion.” 


CHURCH MUSIC SEMINAR 


The fourth annual Church Music Seminar 
was held at Valparaiso University, Val- 
paraiso, Ind., from Aug. 25—28. Seventy- 
five of our teachers and church musicians, 
representing eleven States, attended. Dur- 
ing the course of an intensive three-day 
program of activities, including morning, 
afternoon, and evening sessions, research 
in several phases of church-music history 
and problems in church musicology were 
submitted by eminent authorities in the 
field. 

Dr. Paul Nettl of Indiana University dis- 
cussed the effect which Martin Luther had 
on the music of the 16th, 17th, and 18th 
centuries. In a series of three lectures Dr. 
Donald Ferguson of the University of Min- 
nesota talked on “The Rise, Decline, and 
Present Status of English Church Music.” 
Prof. E. E. Foelber of Concordia College, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., presented “The Problem 
of Creating Suitable English Translations for 
the Great Masterpieces of Lutheran Choral 
Music.” Mr. David Earle of St. Louis, Mo., 
was given the controversial topic “The 
Pianistic Equipment of the Organist.” The 
Rey. Frederick Otto of Fremont, Ohio, dis- 
cussed the theme “On the Way to a 
Hymnal.” Dr. Hans Rosenwald, dean of 
the Chicago Musical College, submitted 
papers on “Musicology in the Service of 
the Church.” Attorney Carl E. Thrun ex- 
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plained the purpose of the Church Music 
Foundation of Valparaiso University and 
how it functions. The final lecture of the 
seminar was concerned with the theme 
“Toward the Future,” presented by Mr. 
Carl Halter, River Forest, Il. 

An open forum, in which evidence of the 
practical work in church music was sub- 
mitted by numerous members of the semi- 
nar, was presided over by Dr. Edward 
Rechlin of New York. 

Planning and supervision of the seminar, 
as in the three previous years, was done by 
Prof. Theo. Hoelty-Nickel. The annual 
meeting is now an established function of 
the university and serves as the intellectual 
background for the furtherance of the prac- 
tical endeavors in church music being car- 
ried out in the field. 

Epwin A. JOHNSON 


FAVOR FEDERAL AID 
TO EDUCATION 


Three principal speakers at the 30th an- 
nual convention of the American Council 
on Education declared that federal funds 
must supplement the resources of the na- 
tion’s schools. George F. Zook, president 
of the council, which represents nearly 1,000 
educational institutions, estimated that fed- 
eral aid might reach a billion dollars an- 
nually if “we are going to do more than 
play around with a matter of deep national 
concern.” Meanwhile, John W. Studebaker, 
U.S. commissioner of education, declared 
before a subcommittee of the Senate that 
“our young people are wasting millions of 
hours in school learning nothing, This is 
due to a relative lack of competency in the 
management of education and teaching.” 
Dr. Studebaker spoke in support of a bill 
which would authorize federal grants of 
from 200 to 300 million dollars annually 
to states and territories for education. — The 
Christian Century, July 30, 1947. 


MUSIC FESTIVAL HELD 
IN RUINED CITY 
Magdeburg is one of the most badly shat- 


tered cities of central Germany, but that 
did not prevent it from holding a Bach week 
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recently. The program included two bril- 
liant performances of the Passion according 
to St. Matthew. It was held in the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral, the only large church in 
the center of the city which is not badly 
damaged. It is now used at various hours 
by both Catholics and Protestants for their 
services. Immense crowds filled St. Sebas- 
tian’s during the music festival. The people 
who attended looked pale and undernour- 
ished, and they came past block after block 
of ruins. But material and economic dif- 
ficulties cannot destroy the spiritual and 
artistic integrity of great numbers of the 
best German people. — The Christian Cen- 
tury, July 30, 1947. 


BUSZIN TO ST. LOUIS 


As this issue goes to press, we are in- 
formed that Walter E. Buszin of River 
Forest has accepted the call to Concordia 
Seminary, St. Louis, as professor. Buszin 
will enter a challenging field. There is no 
doubt that there is room for expansion in the 
field of his specialization, church music, 
hymnology, liturgics, and we believe that 
he will meet the assignment efficiently and 
tactfully. 

In our opinion the total field of church 
music, as it includes hymnology and the 
liturgy, is worthy of careful study and em- 
phasis in the curriculum of a theological 
seminary. It is so intimately connected with 
homiletics. _A good sermon should be 
preached in an appropriate setting. The 
liturgy and the hymns constitute such a 
setting. So much of the service is of a 
musical nature, which requires understand- 
ing and appreciation on the part of the 
pastor. Walter Buszin has the training to 
do the Church real service in the years to 
come. The Teachers Colleges of the Mis- 
souri Synod are prepared to co-operate with 
the Seminaries in the training of competent 
organists, choirmasters, and liturgists. 

May the good Lord of the Church, who 
through His servants David, Nehemiah, and 
Luther set the pattern for music in worship, 
guide and bless Professor Buszin in his new 
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OUR SEMINARIES AND 
COLLEGES 


Sr. Louis 


The new school year began with the 
traditional opening service on Sept. 17. 
After addressing the assembly, Dr. L. J. 
Sieck introduced the two new members of 
the faculty: Prof. O. E. Sohn, formerly 
pastor of Pilgrim Lutheran Church, Flint, 
Mich., and Prof. W. E. Buszin, formerly 
Head of the Music Department, Concordia 
Teachers College, River Forest, Ill. The 
former now occupies the chair of Pastoral 
Theology; the latter teaches Liturgics. 

The newly enrolled class is larger than 
those of recent years. The presidents of 
the preparatory schools reported 124 stu- 
dents for admission. Four of these have not 
enrolled but have answered the pleas of 
congregations to help staff their schools. 
While this year again some forty second- 
year men have interrupted their course to 
relieve the pressing need in the parochial 
schools, it is the first time that students 
have gone out to teach before entering the 
Seminary. Many other urgent requests for 
teachers and vicars were received during the 
summer months. Regular procedures were 
interrupted in order to help the situation — 
critical in many instances, but reflecting a 
growing and expanding Church. 

The faculty and students were happy to 
have in their midst two professors who have 
recently traveled many miles. Dr. W. 
Arndt returned safely from a trip to Egypt, 
Palestine, and Europe. Dr. F. E. Mayer 
spent the summer months in Europe in the 
interest of our Church. 

On Sept. 3 Prof. L. C. Wuerffel, Seward, 
Nebr., was elected to fill the vacancy created 
when the Rev. Richard Jesse, the former 
dean, accepted a call into the preaching 
ministry. Dr. L. W. Spitz, who was acting 
dean during the summer, will continue to 
serve in that capacity until the new dean 
arrives. 

In the opening service cognizance was 
taken of several anniversaries. Fifty years 
have elapsed since the ordination of Drs. 
Graebner and Fritz. Dr. Mueller has served 
the Church for forty years. Dr. Mayer has 
rounded out thirty years. W.R.R. 
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River Forest 


The Rev. Siegbert W. Becker of Sac City, 
Iowa, accepted the call to Concordia and 
has taken up his work as Professor of Re- 
ligion. He is a graduate of Concordia Sem- 
inary, St. Louis, and holds a Master’s degree 
from the University of Minnesota. Dr. Mat- 
thew Lundquist from Defiance College, 
Defiance, Ohio, has joined the faculty of the 
Music Department. 

Two new instructors were added to the 
teaching staff: Richard Luecke, M.A., a 
graduate of Concordia Seminary in St. Louis, 
and Mrs. Gladys Geisler, a graduate of 
Mississippi Southern College, who served as 
physical education and recreation officer in 
the training of WAVES. Mr. Luecke teaches 
in the English Department, and Mrs. Geisler 
has charge of the physical education pro- 
gram of women. 

On the evening of Sept.5 the members 
of the faculty and their wives arranged a 
farewell party for Prof. and Mrs. Walter 
Buszin. Professor Buszin has accepted a 
call to Concordia Seminary, St. Louis. 

During the month of August, the only 
part of the summer when the buildings were 
vacated, the infirmary was remodeled. In 
order to provide more needed office space, 
the section of porch between the Music 
Building and the Men’s Dormitory is under 
construction for a number of new offices. 

Tragedy struck into the family of one of 
the faculty members. The parents of Dr. 
John W. Klotz had visited their son and his 
family at River Forest. On their return to 
Pittsburgh on Labor Day, after having 
driven but 30 miles, their automobile was 
struck by another car, with the result that 
the mother was killed. The father received 
but slight injury. 

Mr. Ernest Younghans, principal of Grace 
School on the campus, accepted a call to 
Baltimore. Under his leadership the school, 
which serves as the training school for the 
college, continued a fine steady growth. 
It is now a seven-teacher school, with an 
enrollment of 250. Grace Church and Con- 
cordia deeply appreciate the services which 
for 8% years Mr. Yunghans has rendered the 
parish and Synod. He has agreed to re- 
main with us till Oct.1. At this writing, 
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steps are being taken to call a new prin- 
cipal. 

On Sept. 9, in a special service at Grace 
Church on the campus, Concordia formally 
opened its 84th school year. President 
Klinck based his inspiring address on a 
portion of Acts 9:6, “Lord, what wilt Thou 
have me to do?” The synodically approved 
suspension of the high school freshman class 
made provision for a larger college enroll- 
ment. Double-decker beds in dormitories 
stretched the housing facilities to their ut- 
most. Despite all this, not all applicants 
could be admitted. The present all-time 
high enrollment is as follows: 


COLLEGE 


Men Women Total 
SENIONS ee 25 5) 80 
NinIOTS eee oe 40 rah 61 
Sophomores ___. 67 40 107 
Rreshmoen =. 83 83 166 
Totals 02s 215 149 364 
Hicu ScHoo. 
SGTIOrS esr ee Bel 380 20 50 
Jeniors = 19 18 87 
Sophomores __. 12 14 26 
Wotals wes 61 52 113 
College Totals ills} 149 364 
High School Totals 61 52 113 
Grand Totals ... 276 201 AT7 


The above figures do not include the 70 
students now doing supply work. 


SEWARD 


The nine-week summer session of Con- 
cordia Teachers College, Seward, again had 
an excellent enrollment. A total of one 
hundred eighty-five men and women stu- 
dents from nineteen States attended. Classes 
began on June 8 and continued until Aug. 1. 

The session was divided into three three- 
week terms, and courses were offered in all 
departments. Many teachers in service were 
able to work toward the degree of Bachelor 
of Science in Education, while many others 
took courses to prepare themselves for 
emergency teaching in our schools. Among 
the latter were seventeen students from 
Concordia Theological Seminary, St. Louis. 
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The Activities Committee of the faculty 
arranged a full calendar of lyceum events 
for the summer. Among these were a con- 
cert given by the well-known French pianist 
Maurice Dumesnil, a recital given by Pro- 
fessor Reuter and several of his students, 
a lecture by Prof. H. F. Werling on “Eras- 
mus,” a panel discussion on “The Status of 
the Teacher,” a lecture by the Rev. O. E. 
Feucht, the Secretary of Adult Education 
for the Board for Parish Education, and a 
lecture on controlling cancer by Dr. Harold 
E. Eggers, the Field Educational Director 
of the American Cancer Society. 

From Aug. 4 to 8 the International Wal- 
ther League conducted an L.S.V. school 
on the campus. The Rev. Walter Wangerin, 
who represented the Walther League office, 
was assisted by Prof. W. F. Wolbrecht and 
Mr. Eric von Fange. 

The remodeled Miessler Hall was put into 
use as a dormitory with the beginning of 
the fall semester. The south wing houses 
thirty-two high school freshmen and sopho- 
mores. The college infirmary occupies the 
north wing. Eric von Fange is serving as 
house counselor. 

At the present time the new women’s 
dormitory is being erected. It will be in 
the same general style as Weller Hall, 
Brommer Hall, and Jesse Hall. Fireproof 
construction and aluminum windows of the 
newest type will be features of the two- 
story brick building. It will house thirty- 
eight women students and a house coun- 
selor, with a combination study and sleeping 
room for every two girls. It is hoped that 
construction will be completed in about 
eight months. 

From Aug. 19 to 21 a joint conference of 
pastors and teachers was held on _ the 
campus to commemorate the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the two Nebraska Districts. 
The old Nebraska District came into being 
in 1882. 

At the end of August the third annual 
faculty seminar was held to prepare for the 
new school year. 

New staff personnel for this year includes: 
Mr. William Poulos, B.S. He received his 
training at Michigan State College, graduat- 
ing in 1943. He served in the Armed 
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Forces for a time. He is teaching science 
and mathematics at Concordia Teachers 
College. 

Mr. Walter Mueller, B.A. He formerly 
taught in Grace Lutheran School, Kansas 
City, Kans. He received his training at 
C.T.C., the University of Kansas, and the 
University of Kansas City. He is serving 
in the divisions of English and Religion. 

The new dean of women is Mrs. Walter 
Mueller. She received her training at 
C.T.C. and attended a business college. 
She also taught in Grace Lutheran School 
and was a counselor in Girl Scout activities. 

Present enrollment: 


COLLEGE Men Women Total 
Seniors: eee 12 8 15 
UOT Sens 13 9 22 
Sophomores __... 26 20 46 
Breshmeng =a 81 29 60 

otals aes 82 61 148 

Hicu ScHoon 
Seniors: =a eee 13 18 381 
juniors... sees 15 20 35 
Sophomores __.._.- 23 13 86 
Freshmen) 22.2 == 14 12 26 

‘Totals ene 65 638 128 
College Total -... 82 61 148 
High School Total 65 63 128 

Grand Totals _.. 147 124 Dapfil 


OUR PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 


Fort WAYNE 


The hundred and ninth school year was 
opened with chapel exercises on Wednes- 
day, Sept.3. President Herbert G. Brede- 
meier reported a total enrollment of 238 
ministerial students. There were 64 new 
students. These new students came from 
11 States and Canada, as follows: Mich- 
igan, 18; Ohio, 18; Indiana, 10; Illinois, 8; 
Canada, 8; 2 each from New York, Georgia, 
Kentucky, and Missouri; 1 each from North 
Carolina, Virginia, and Florida. 

Two new things in the history of Con- 
cordia College are a housemaster and a 
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trained librarian. The Rev. Fred Lammert 
is the new housemaster and counselor for 
dormitory students. He will live in Crull 
Hall as soon as his quarters have been com- 
pleted. The Rev. Mr. Lammert is a native 
of The Grove, Texas, and has studied ai 
St. John’s College, Winfield; Concordia 
Seminary, St.Louis. He holds the A.B. 
degree from Valparaiso University and the 
M. A. degree from the University of Chi- 
cago. He was a chaplain during the War, 
serving three years, and wears five cam- 
paign stars and the Bronze Star. 


Prof. Otto R. Spurgat is the librarian. He 
is not new in Fort Wayne, since he was 
teacher in the Emmanuel Lutheran School 
here before he went to Indianapolis, his last 
charge in the grade schools. He is a grad- 
uate of River Forest and has continued his 
studies at Manchester College, Butler Uni- 
versity, Indiana University Extension, and 
the University of Michigan. W.H. 


Concorp1A, Missouri 


151 students, chiefly ministerial, enrolled 
at St. Paul’s College for the *47—’48 school 
year. They found that President Moeller 
had all the physical equipment in good 
condition for them. The interior of Biltz 
Hall had been thoroughly reconditioned and 
painted and other improvements made. 
Among the newcomers was Mr. Wilbert H. 
Rosin, who is teaching the courses in His- 
tory and Sociology until the vacant chair 
has been filled. The students were happy 
to see Mr. Herman Wentzel again. This 
year he is serving as dormitory counselor 
and teaching some courses in religion. The 
faculty is continuing its self-evaluative study. 

On College Sunday, Sept. 21, Dr. G. Chr. 
Barth, president of Concordia Theological 
Seminary, Springfield, and the Rev. W. E. 
Homann, President of the Northern Ne- 
braska District, were the speakers at the 
services conducted on the campus. The 
St. Paul’s College Association will meet on 
the third Sunday in October. E. L. 


PoRTLAND, OREGON 


Our 1947 enrollment is 80—an all-time 
high. Our new dormitory, Centennial Hall, 
was dedicated on Sept. 14, with Dr. R. R. 
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Caemmerer of St. Louis as speaker. The 
new administration building, Luther Hall, 
is under construction. be OF, 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


California Concordia College opened its 
forty-second year on Sunday afternoon, 
Sept. 7, with a divine service in near-by 
Redeemer Church. 

A record enrollment was announced for 
the new school year. The total enrollment 
is 187, with 100 boys and 70 girls in the 
high school department and 17 young men 
in the college. The dormitories are filled 
to capacity with 80 students. 

The recent call extended to Pastor Roland 
A. Dede of Mellen, Wis., will bring the 
synodical faculty back to its full strength 
of seven professors. Pastor Dede will oc- 
cupy the chair of Biological Sciences and 
Mathematics, taking the place of Professor 
Herman Jonas, who has retired after serv- 
ing the institution faithfully for forty years. 
In addition, the teaching staff consists of an 
assistant professor, a graduate assistant, and 
a vicar. The secretary to the president also 
teaches several classes in commercial sub- 
jects. 

At this writing the Board of Control is 
about to let the contract for the new group 
of buildings soon to be erected on the 
campus — an administration-classroom build- 
ing, a chapel, and a library. Students and 
faculty alike are eagerly looking forward to 
the Greater Concordia of September, 1948. 

[Bs l8 


ConcorpiA CoLLEGE, Austin, TEXAS 


Concordia College in Austin, Tex., opened 
on Sept. 10 with an enrollment of 88. Of 
the 31 new students, 27 were either min- 
isterial or teacher-training students. 

Two faculty members joined the staff as 
replacements. Mr. Charles Mueller of Mil- 
waukee, a vicar from Concordia Seminary in 
St. Louis, entered upon his duties as house- 
master and instructor in English. Mr. Vic- 
tor Freudenburg of Seward, successor to 
Mr. Carlos Messerli, who returned to River 
Forest to complete his studies, began in- 
struction in instrumental and choral music. 
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On Sept. 17 the student body, faculty, and 
Board of Control took cognizance of Presi- 
dent Studtmann’s fiftieth year of service in 
the Church. 

The Physical Education and Student Ac- 
tivity Building, erected as a memorial to 
the young men and women of the Texas 
District who lost their lives in World War II, 
will be completed sometime during Novem- 
ber. When completed, this $60,000.00 
structure will house a full-size basketball 
court, a stage, student activity rooms, and 
piano practice rooms. ; 

During the latter part of August, 75 Texas 
Christian day school teachers thronged Con- 
cordia’s halls for the annual Texas Teachers’ 
Conference. Among the lecturers at the 
three-day conference were Professor E. J. 
Wibracht and Pastor H. J. Boettcher. 

Gan: 


DO YOU KNOW? 


The following resolution concerning the 
Scout question was adopted at the Centen- 
nial Convention: 

Wuereas, it has become apparent from 
discussion on the floor of Synod that a 
number of brethren are disturbed as to the 
Boy Scout question; and 

WueEreEAas, the Synodical Conference has 
asked its constituent Synods to restudy their 
respective position relative to the Boy Scout 
question; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the President of Synod 
appoint three men who in conjunction with 
the Bureau of Information and the Board 
for Young People’s Work re-study the mat- 
ter and report to the next convention. 


The Lutheran Standard (Aug. 16, 1947) 
reports that last year a number of Negro 


“Tue Rurat StuM or THE Wortp.” —A land of villages! 
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children from Harlem spent a summer vaca- 
tion with white families of Quincy Point, 
Mass., Congregational Church as a demon- 
stration of racial tolerance. This summer 
return visits are being paid by white chil- 
dren of the Massachusetts congregation to 
Negro homes in Harlem. The pastor of the 
white church has been the house guest of 
Rev. Herbert King, pastor of Grace Church 
in Harlem. 


A Negro group has been admitted to 
membership in the International Walther 
League for the first time. The New York 
Metropolitan District, which embraces 101 
youth societies, now includes the Lutheran 
Senior Walther League of Mount Zion Lu- 
theran Church, one of the largest Negro 
Lutheran congregations in New York. 


Budgeting for Security, a school savings 
bulletin, presents a study unit for Grades 
6—12 which teachers will find useful. The 
24-page pamphlet is available free of 
charge from State Savings Bonds Offices. 


The Gallup Poll tested geographic knowl- 
edge of a “scientific sampling” of average 
Americans. Findings: “Only one third of 
Americans” know where Greece is on the 
map. Nearly one half do not know where 
Spain is. One third cannot locate France. 
One in four can pick out Czechoslovakia. 
Still fewer have any notion of the location 
of Bulgaria or other Balkan countries. 


On Aug. 18, 123 United State teachers left 
for Great Britain. Two days later, an equal 
number of British teachers left for the 
United States. This is the second annual 
exchange of teachers sponsored by the State 
Department and the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation. 


500,000 of 


them packed with 89 per cent of the country’s population. Huts of yellowed 


mud. Roofs of thatch or red tile. 


Earth floors varnished with cow dung. 


Usually a single room serving all purposes of an entire family. Smoke from 
a mud stove filling the room and filtering through the thatch. The smell of 
chopatis, chillies, and curry. The “moo” of a cow in the lean-to. The “oink” 
of a pig as it scurries across the yard. The “cluck” of a hen as it darts past 
the door. Don’t look for the inside or outside plumbing. There are the wide 
open spaces which seem to begin and to end at the edge of the village. 


Someone has called India “the rural slum of the world.” 


Of course, the 


Christian home in the village is very much in contrast in its neatness and its 
cleanliness! — Lutheran Standard, June 28, 1947. 
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Edited by Epwin J. Wipracur 


RELIGION 


JESUS LOVES ME. St.Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1947. 16 pages. Single 
copy, 15 cents, postpaid; dozen copies, each 12 cents, plus postage; 100 copies, 
each 10 cents, plus postage. 

A beautifully illustrated booklet of prayers, Bible verses, and songs selected for little 
ones. Material is arranged for two years. Lends itself well for the Kindergarten and the 
Beginners’ Department of the Sunday School. It is also recommended to parents for use 
with their pre-school children. 


GOVERNMENT IN THE MISSOURI SYNOD. By Carl S. Mundinger. St. Louis: Con- 
cordia Publishing House, 1947. 247 pages. $3.00. 

This is the first volume of the Concordia Historical Series to come off the press. The 
author, president of St. John’s College, Winfield, Kans., sets out to trace the steps by which 
the fathers and founders of the Missouri Synod were led from their centralized type of 
church government in the homeland to a decentralized, lay-influenced type of church control 
in America. The excellent discussions in footnotes of the voluminous source materials, many 
of them hitherto unpublished, alone are an eminent contribution. The bibliography is 
another welcome feature of this work. Some of the judgments expressed by the author are 
bound to become controversial, but no future historian of the Missouri Synod can afford 
to ignore the strong and logical argumentation which permeates Dr. Mundinger’s presenta- 
tion nor the cumulative testimony of his array of primary sources. 


PERSONS AND EVENTS. By Ludwig E. Fuerbringer. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House, 1947. 274 pages. $2.00. 
The last book from the pen of this outstanding man of the Missouri Synod, who died 
a few months ago. In this volume he allows many of the less well-known characters of 
this Synod’s history pass in review for the reader. Many of the men and women of this 
book were personal acquaintances of the writer, and this fact accounts for the wealth of 
interesting detail that fills the pages. 


LET US RETURN UNTO THE LORD. By Walter A. Maier. St. Louis: Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 1947. 319 pages. $2.00. 
The radio messages delivered over the first half of the Thirteenth Lutheran Hour. 


Music 


THE ORGANIST’S HANDBOOK. By Martin Lochner. Revised edition, prepared by 
Walter E. Buszin. St.Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1947. 39 pages. 
40 cents. 

This little manual, known to many organists of our Church, is now available in a 
revised and up-to-date edition. It has been made up to date largely in Section XVI, 
“Music for the Organ,” in which music is recommended which was not as yet available 
in Professor Lochner’s day. Minor changes have been made in other parts of the Handbook. 


THE GAME OF HARMONY. By Ross Lee Finney. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1947. 167 pages. $3.00. 

This is an excellent little book as well as a most valuable contribution to music edu- 
cation. If used in one of the upper grades of our parochial school system, it would 
contribute substantially to an intelligent appreciation of music as well as open the door to 
creative talent in our good land. This type of educational work is sorely needed and 
should begin early in life. 

Music is a language —a language without words, it is true, but one which enables 
one human intelligence to communicate with another just as truly as do words or looks or 
motions: The ideas to be presented are musical ideas, for the most part incapable of 
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being expressed through words or any other medium except sound, but ideas nevertheless. 
They are subject to logical arrangement and development, so as to make their meaning 
clear and complete. A skillful composer combines tones and builds up a structure of 
musical logic and beauty just as the skillful poet works with words. With a little 
observation and experience, it is as easy to understand the one as the other. In music 
there are four elements, always present, namely, rhythm, melody, harmony, and tone color. 
Harmony is to music what grammar is to language, hence the elementary grammar of 
music. To listen to or to read a beautiful poem in a language entirely unfamiliar to the 
listener or the reader is certainly an unfortunate dilemma. 

It has been said that art is the expression of man’s joy in his work. Again it has been 
said that art grows out of the play spirit, idealized. Just as the spirit of play in one form 
or another is universal among mankind, so a love of beauty and of the beautiful way of 
doing things is to be found in every member of the human family. “Beauty is its own 
excuse for being.” Beauty in tone, MUSIC, exists by divine right, and the love of beauty 
and its enjoyment is one of the rarest privileges which the human being possesses. The 
senses are the gates of the soul; and the soul cannot grow if its gates are closed. How- 
ever, healthy growth demands selection, or poisons may kill. To promote growth of the 
soul or spirit of man, it cannot appropriate everything that is offered at its gateways. 
Here, too, there must be selection. Hence the necessity for intelligent guidance. 

The non-musician needs the inspiration of good music no less than the musician, for 
the development of personality is the first duty of everyone. Acquaintance with good 
music and other forms of art is as essential in this connection as good food is to the body. 
The study or understanding of music is therefore a matter which deserves the considera- 
tion of every person who is desirous of a symmetrical life growing out of a symmetrically 
developed personality. Thus, The Game of Harmony is wholeheartedly recommended to 
our teachers, all the more since the glorious art of music holds an honored place amongst us. 

Matruew N. LunpDQuUIST 
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IMPROVING THE PROGRAM IN ARITHMETIC. Papers presented at the Conference 
on Arithmetic held at the University of Chicago, 1946. Compiled and edited by 
G. T. Buswell. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 45 pages. 50 cents. 

A collection of five essays reprinted from the Elementary School Journal. They treat 
the following phases, or aspects, of arithmetic: “Changes and Trends in Arithmetic since 
1910,” by Harris G. Wheat; “A Functional Program in Arithmetic,” by E. T. McSwain; 
“The Place of Meaning in the Teaching of Arithmetic,” by William A. Brownell; “Measur- 
ing the Newer Aspects of Functional Arithmetic,” by~Ben A. Sueltz; “The Outlook for 
Research in Arithmetic,” by G. T. Buswell. The essays are an excellent contribution to the 


methodology of a basic subject in the curriculum of the elementary school by experts in 
the field. 


HOW TO MAKE ARITHMETIC MEANINGFUL. By Leo J. Brueckner and Foster E. 
Grossnickle. Philadelphia: The John C. Winston Co., 1947. 518 pages. $3.00. 
This is the first professional book on the teaching of arithmetic since the publication of 
the Yearbook of the N.S.S.E. in 1941. It discusses aims and methods of teaching arith- 
metic in Grades 1-6. The discussion is concrete and practical, based on research and 
experimentations in classrooms. As the title indicates, the authors endeavor to help 
teachers make arithmetic meaningful. In this they have succeeded admirably. The 
reviewer also appreciated the authors’ open-mindedness by not insisting that teaching of 
systematic arithmetic must be deferred for one year or longer. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATORS. 
By Robert C. Woellner and M. Aurilla Wood. Twelfth edition. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1947. N. p. $2.25. 

A summary of the certification requirements of the various States as well as the standards 


of teacher preparation set up by regional and other accrediting agencies. Useful for the 
teacher who is considering a call into another State. 
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HANDBOOK OF CHILD GUIDANCE. Edited by Ernest Harms. New York: Child 
Care Publications, 1947. 751 pages. $8.60. 


One of the few comprehensive handbooks on the entire field of guidance. This book 
includes all levels of normal as well as problem children. A noteworthy feature is the 
attention given to the fourfold “ay of training for guidance, i. e., medical, psychiatric, 
psychological, and social. Included also are the guidance theories of the three great leaders 
of the psychotherapeutic movement — Freud, Adler, and Jung. 


HANDBOOK FOR DISCUSSION LEADERS. By J. Jeffery Auer and Henry Lee Ewbank. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1947. 118 pages. $1.75. 


A short, compact presentation of the methods of handling public discussion. All who 
conduct round-table discussions, forums, panel discussions, and the like, will find this 
treatise a simple, direct, but invaluable guide. 


History 


AMERICAN MILITARY GOVERNMENT IN GERMANY. By Harold Zink. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1947. 272 pages. $4.00. 


A political scientist weighs the American structure of government in its occupied zone 
of Germany and finds it is generally successful but in need of early revision. His principal 
argument is for a transfer of occupation authority from military to civil administration by 
the United States. 

Because of our immense stake in the problem of Germany, Americans should be ac- 
quainted with the way we are running our part of it. Here is an objective appraisal, written 
in a clean and concise style. The book describes the preparation for military government, 
its inauguration and structure, its goals and achievements. The conclusion contains some 
practical recommendations which deserve further study. 


HORACE GREELEY AND THE REPUBLICAN PARTY, 1853-1861. By Jeter Allen 
Isely. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1947. 868 pages. $4.50. 


As another presidential election year approaches, it is fitting that we should have before 
us the account of one who once ran for the highest office and who was a powerful political 
influence for a generation. This is not a biography, however, but a record of Greeley’s 
editorial efforts in connection with the Civil War. He worked to forestall it, but his news- 
paper helped to bring it on. Mr. Isely, then, throws light on some causes of the Civil War 
not hitherto explored to any great extent. He also depicts the beginnings of the Republican 
Party, born in the political strife which was preliminary to the war. The fact that the 
Tribune was a factor in the development of the G. O. P. gives food for thought on the polit- 
ical power of the press in Greeley's time. 


WILSON. THE ROAD TO THE WHITE HOUSE. By Arthur S. Link. Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1947. 570 pages. $5.00. 


In this day of discussion about questions of world organization the name of Woodrow 
Wilson frequently rears. So closely is he linked with the project of the League of 
Nations, however, that we sometimes overlook his earlier contributions as head of Princeton 
University and reform governor of New Jersey. It is about this fascinating period in 
Wilson’s life that Mr. Link writes in the first volume of a biographical study. Based on new 
materials, the work sometimes disagrees with established biographies of the World War I 
President. Here the imperious will and intense convictions of Wilson appear often as 
advantages and yet handicaps in the first installment of a mighty American success story. 
It is a thoroughly scholarly study with a critical but not unfriendly approach. 


ReEcENT ARTICLES 


“CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IS A NECESSITY.” By E. W. Boeker. The Christian 
Parent, September, 1947, p. 5. 

Mr. Boeker simply and clearly proves “Christian Education is a Necessity.” Excellent 

to help persuade undecided parents to send their children to a Christian school. Also will 

serve as an avenue of suggesting a subscription to The Christian Parent for home use. 
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“ENCOURAGE THE ARTIST IN YOUR CHILD.” By Dorothy Tilden Spoerl. Parents’ 
Magazine, August, 1947, p. 32. 

The child below the age of ten draws as a form of language. Therefore no rules of 
art should be suggested. The child is only to be given opportunity and an adequate supply 
of all types of art materials. Parent and teacher must always show a genuine interest in 
whatever the outcome may be. Don’t judge the child’s work by adult standards of taste. 
This “let-alone” policy will not make artists, but will keep us from destroying the artist 
if he is in our midst. 


“THE BEGINNING PRINCIPAL LOOKS AT THE COMMUNITY.” By Harry M. Orth. 
The American School Board Journal, August, 1947, pp. 19—20. 


This article suggests an informal approach by which the beginning principal may in 
a short period of time acquaint himself with the essential characteristics of his community. 
He suggests acquaintance. with neighborhood “areas,” community morale, industrial and 
commercial establishments, and recreational facilities. Conferences should be held with 
school personnel and with nonschool personnel, such as business organizations, local news- 
papers, service clubs, etc. Contains many practical and “easy-to-follow” suggestions. 
Parochial school principals might well follow suggestions to improve public relations in 
their community. 


“FREE INQUIRY OR SECTARIAN INDOCTRINATION?” A book review by Ernest 
J. Chave. The Nation’s Schools, August, 1947, pp. 27—28. 


In reviewing Dr. V. T. Thayer’s Religion in Public Education, the reviewer makes 
several significant statements: “To try to make youngsters religious by adding an hour 
or two of formal instruction, and thereby to make them moral and free from dangers of 
delinquency, is to both the author and the reviewer contrary to the sane judgment of any 
educated person.” Mr. Chave also suggests that there is reason to investigate private and 
parochial schools, and if they are hindering free thought, they are a menace to our 
democratic institutions. He further advocates that sectarian agencies should become 
significant parts of a co-operative enterprise for spiritual advance. Christian educators will 
certainly read books and reviews as these to assist them in answering this question from 
a Christian educator’s point of view. 


“THE TEACHER WHO HAS HELPED ME MOST.” By Paul A. Witty. N.E.A. 
Journal, May, 1947, p. 386. ; 


Through the instrumentality of the “Quiz Kids” radio program, American children 
were invited to respond to the question implied in the title of this article. Pupils from 
all parts of America representing Grades 2 to 12 submitted approximately 12,000 letters. 

Traits of a good, helpful teacher mentioned most often by these children, in the order 
of their frequency, were: 1. Co-operative democratic attitude. 2. Kindliness and con- 
sideration for the individual. 3. Patience. 4. Wide variety of interest. 5. General ap- 
pearance and pleasing manner. 6. Fairness and impartiality. 7. Sense of humor. 8. Good 
disposition and consistent behavior. 9. Interest in pupil’s problems. 10. Flexibility. 11. Use 
of recognition and praise. 12. Unusual proficiency in teaching a particular subject. 

A most significant factor revealed was the emphasis on a mental hygiene and guidance 
approach to teaching. 


“RELIGION IN PUBLIC EDUCATION.” By Edward A. Fitzpatrick. American School 
Board Journal, July, 1947, pp. 31-88. 


Fitzpatrick comments on the American Council on Education’s report concerning “The 
Relation of Religion to Public Schools.” Significant conclusions of the report are: 1. “We 
hold to separation of the Church and the State in America, but the exclusion of religion 
from public schools is a strained application of the principle.” 2. Religion, which should 
be an essential role in the social and personal living of our people, is idle as long as it 
is denied recognition in the schools. 3. “We disapprove of indoctrination.” 4, “There 
shall be no ecclesiastical control of political functions; there shall be no political dicta- 
tion in the ecclesiastical sphere except as public safety or public morals require it.” This 
54-page report merits investigation. 
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“WANTED: ‘A BETTER SENSE OF VALUES,’ ” By Herman O. Wilson. Christian 
Education, June, 1947, pp. 154-157. 


“Leisure time has proved a curse — not a blessing.” American people have the habit 
of judging nearly everything on material standards. Social progress and moral respon- 
sibility have not kept pace with man’s economic emancipation. 


“IMMIGRATION AND POPULATION TRENDS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1900—40.” 
By Ernest Rubin. American Journal of Economics and Sociology, April, 1947, 
pp. 845—362. 


The ratio of population growth has declined, and at the same time immigration has also 
decreased. The sex ratio, which had always indicated a surplus of males, indicated in 1940 
that there would soon be an excess of females. Median age of the United States popula- 
tion has increased from 22.9 in 1900 to 29.0 in 1940. The author contends that it is 
necessary that a study of the population structure be made considering revision of the 
present immigration laws. 


“PHILOSOPHIES OF EDUCATION IN AN AGE OF CRISIS.” By Theodore Brameld. 
School and Society, June 21, 1947, pp. 449—452. 


The writer starts from the premise that great revolutionary forces are sweeping through 
the world, capable either of destroying or reconstructing our culture. This has an effect 
on education. In the resulting struggle he finds four philosophies of education, which he 
calls essentialism, progressivism, perennialism, and reconstructionism. In his evaluation he 
finds merit in each. He believes, however, that reconstructionism has the greatest oppor- 
tunity. It must play its role in order that our civilization may be saved. He defines 
reconstructionism as “a philosophy of magnetic vision—a philosophy of ends attainable 
through the development of powerful means possessed latently by the people.” 
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Tue Furure Teacuer’s PLepce. — The Good Teacher Requires: 

Physical vitality. I will try to keep my body well and strong. 

Mental vigor. I will study daily to keep my mind active and alert. 

Moral discrimination. I will seek to know the right and to live by it. 

Wholesome personality. I will cultivate in myself good will, friendliness, 
poise, upright bearing, and careful speech. 

Helpfulness. I will learn the art of helping others by doing helpful things 
daily in school and home. 

Knowledge. I will fill my mind with worthy thoughts by observing the 
beautiful world around me, by reading the best books, and by association with 
the best companions. 

Leadership. I will make my influence count on the side of right, avoiding 
habits that weaken and destroy. 

These things will I do now that I may be worthy of the high office of 
teacher. — Joy Elmer Morgan in Personal Growth Leaflet, No. 170, p. 8. 


Cuurcu-CraFt PaestTINE Propuction Unir Competes NEAR East 
Work. — More than one thousand authentic scenes of interest and importance 
for Bible study have been photographed in natural color by Church-Craft’s 
Palestine Production Unit, according to a statement released today by the firm’s 
Executive Vice-President, Paul G. Kiehl. 

The personnel of the Near East crew included the Reverend Erich H. 
Kiehl, from Church-Craft’s Research Department, Dr. W. F. Arndt, New 
Testament scholar of St. Louis, and Ruper Leach, three-dimensional photog- 
rapher from Sawyer’s of Portland, Oreg. 
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We Present Our Contributors 


Martin J. Nees, Executive Secretary of the Epwin E. Zretsxe, principal of Trinity Lu- 


Board for Higher Education. theran School, Rochester, Minn. 
Wm. A. Kramer, Assistant to the Secretary Armin H. Beck, former student of Con- 
of Schools, School Office, St. Louis. cordia Teachers College, River Forest; 
now continuing his studies at St. Louis 
ALFRED M. REHWINKEL, professor of Church University. 


History and Philosophy, Concordia Sem- 


: : Herpert D. BRUENING, teacher and Director 
inary, St. Louis. 


of Music, Church of St. Luke, Chicago, 
Pau W. Lance, principal of Lutheran High Ill., and assistant Editor of the Music 
School, St. Louis. Department of this journal. 


Sd 


A Suggestion 


The following comes from one of our college presidents, and we herewith submit it for 
reactions from our readers: 


“Permit me to make a suggestion. What about having a short column in which you 
bring to the attention of the readers good entertainment material: songs, dialogs, monologs, 
plays, operettas, etc. — not materials that are advertised, but rather those which have been 
tried in our schools and found to be worth while. If we were to add all the hours we 
have spent in trying to find something suitable, I believe they would be equal to weeks 
and months. Why should we at all our schools and colleges waste such an endless amount 
of time in trying to find needles in a haystack? If someone has found something usable, 
why can he not, through the medium of LurHErAN Epucation, bring it to the attention 
of your readers and thereby be instrumental in saving an aggregate of perhaps weeks or 
months of searching? Why should we read through fifty plays when possibly two lines 
in your publication can bring to our attention the one play that we want? 


“Here is what I have in mind: 

“Words and Music, by Horswell, Lee, and Wilson. Operetta for high school mixed 
chorus. Full evening. Needs several slight changes and some omissions. Easily staged. 
Excellent. $1.50. The Raymond A. Hoffman Company, 509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

“The Count and the Co-ed, by Morgan O’Hara. College life. Operetta for high school 
mixed chorus. Requires some changes and omissions. Fairly easily staged. Excellent. 
$1.75. C. C. Birchard & Co., 221 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 

“Such a service column might be enlarged to include worth-while books, teaching 
equipment, etc., which individuals have found.” 


To Hep Cure JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. — Church-Craft Pictures announces 
the completion of a series of ten black-and-white filmstrips entitled “The Ten 
Commandments — Visualized.” 

Produced for the Committee on Visualizing Luther’s Catechism, this pro- 
duction combines solid Biblical content with modern cartoonlike illustrations 
by Owen Fitzgerald, outstanding West Coast artist. 

“The Ten Commandments — Visualized,” forcefully portraying the meaning 
of God’s Law in life today, represents a most encouraging advance in the 
field of religious visual education and will be of great help to churchmen in 
their efforts to curb juvenile delinquency. 


